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A Gr a man be gracious and considerate, it A 


shows that he is a citizen of the world, and 
that his heart is no island cut off from 


other lands, but part of a vast continent. 
— FRANCIS BACON 


LIVING WITH OTHERS 


A Handbook of Social Conduct 


BY LAURENCE B. GOODRICH 
Department of Speech and Dramatics 
East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 


304 pages Illustrated $1.00 


A NEW kind of textbook—and yet unlike a textbook— 
presenting clearly those attitudes and techniques which 


are essential to gracious community living and happy 
family conduct. Witty and wise, warm and friendly, it is 
nevertheless incisive in its comments on careless faults 
and errors. Its discussions of the arts of sociability and the 
qualities of character which insure pleasant relations 
with those we meet in business or social life are sound 
and inspiring. Quotations from many sources add to its 


cultural value. 


Living With Others might well be used to establish a 
course in social living; to provide an important unit in 
social science; as a basis for group guidance; and will 
be highly useful in English courses because of its treat- 
ment of speech. Anyone who practices the principles it 
offers will greatly improve his chances of success in life. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOCIAL-CENTERED EDUCATION 


«§HE time may not be long in coming 
Tone public educational authorities 

will offer a program encompassing aca- 
demic, vocational and leisure-time activities 
for persons of all ages who may wish to 
participate.” Such obviously is the hope of 
the Educational Policies Commission, ex- 
pressed in Social Services and the Schools, 
its fourth brief publication on the role of 
schools in contemporary American society 
(Washington: the Commission, 1939, pp. 
xi, 147, 5O cents). 

The statement, chiefly concerned with 
the relationship of education to library, 
recreation, health, and welfare services, is 
able to point not only to our needs in artic- 
ulation and cooperation, but to some solid 
achievement which already provides prec- 
edents for further advance. If, as the com- 
mission remarks, “‘possibly the future his- 
torian will record the extension and growth 
of the social services as the outstanding 
social phenomenon of this age,” the schools 
have already been an important force in 
that development, and ought to be even 
more important in the future. 


S the Commission notes, in the area of 
recreation alone 


Schools have incorporated certain leisure-time activities 
as, for example, music, dramatics, the arts, craftwork, 
some sports and playground games included in the phys- 
ical education program, and certain nature study activi- 
ties. Other leisure activities such as athletics and many 
forms of social recreation are provided through the 
schools although such activity is usually classified as 
extra-curricular. 


The equally familiar establishment of 
school libraries, health services, and guid- 
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ance programs, together with the relief ac- 
tivities of many schools in recent years, 
measure the distance we have been moving. 


PARALLEL CHANGE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


UCH changes have been paralleled in 
the social studies. Some courses of study 
have replaced classes in history, geography, 
or civics with orientations of various kinds, 
with study of contemporary social prob- 
lems, or of immediate problems of youth, 
or of the community. In all of these con- 
siderable attention is given to just those 
services with which the new volume of the 
Educational Policies Commission is con- 
cerned. 

The need of many pupils for the new pro- 
gram can often be demonstrated, even 
though it does not always attain its high 
objectives, and though the question still re- 
mains of whether many other pupils do not 
need the subjects that have been displaced. 

The community study of the primary 
grades and the junior high school, much of 
the twelfth-year consideration of modern 
problems, new emphasis in older subjects, 
and some of the themes occasionally found 
at other grade levels suggest a considerable 
swing to sociology, though that is not yet 
reflected in teacher preparation. Attention 
in social studies courses to vocational and 
individual guidance suggests again both a 
desire to respond to social needs and fur- 
ther urgent demands for increased teacher 
competence. 

The tendency to require work in social 
studies of all pupils in all years, and the 
proposals that social studies become the 
core—or even one of the cores—of the cur- 
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riculum are again in line with current 
emphasis on social needs. 

Such wide and varied recognition of the 
importance of the social studies must of 
course be very gratifying to teachers in that 
field. It is equally sobering to those who are 
aware both of the responsibility that comes 
with the recognition, and of the inadequate 
resources that come with the responsibility. 


STRAIN ON TEACHERS 


OCIAL studies teachers share with all 

their colleagues much of the new re- 
sponsibility for “extra-curricular” activities, 
for closer parent-teacher relationships, and 
greater cooperation in community enter- 
prises. As the Educational Policies Com- 
mission suggests repeatedly, teacher coop- 
eration is needed constantly as the school 
program expands to meet new needs. Most 
teachers have long since abandoned hope 
of many late afternoons or evenings free of 
such professional demands. 

Teachers of the social studies, however, 
and teachers of science and the arts to a 
considerable degree, face demands that are 
overwhelming, and which, if pressed too 
far, or of necessity left unanswered because 
of lack of time to meet them, threaten fail- 
ure for much of our new social emphasis. 

Community study, leadership in the con- 
sideration of modern problems, vocational 
and personal guidance, effective develop- 
ment of pupil hobbies and leisure interests 
all imply time for study, for wide contacts, 
for personal growth. Yet demands on teach- 
ers, especially in the boundless, complicated, 
and controversial realm of the social sci- 
ences, have increased constantly, without 
corresponding provision for developing 
their resources. Professional bankruptcy— 
superficiality, reliance on textbooks, con- 
ventional recitations, ready-made tests of 
memory only—is a natural result. 

Most of what schools achieve must be 
done through teachers. Courses of study, 
methods, statements of policy—all are im- 
portant, but they are effective in the com- 
munity and nation only as teachers can use 
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them. Consideration of teacher qualifica- 
tions, preparation, total class and extra. 
class load, security, and provision for growth 
in service would seem to be essential if our 
new policies are actually to be applied and 
our new objectives achieved. 

ERLING M. Hunt 


DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY is a way of life, an organ- 
D ized society, a form of government in 
which final, ultimate, sovereign authority 
resides in the people themselves either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Wherever this is true, 
no matter what the form of government, 
there is democracy. Such is American de- 
mocracy. 

By its very nature democracy is never a 
finished product. It is a continuous experi- 
ment—an experiment, the final outcome of 
which no one is capable of judging. In some 
respects democracy is always going some- 
where, where it now is not. This means that 
democracy is dynamic, not static. If no 
changes ever took place in a democracy— 
even the best democracy in the world—it 
would in the end become crystallized, non- 
progressive, stationary. This would mean 
the end of democracy. 

The proper conception of democracy is 
that in it orthodoxy always tends to become 
heresy and heresy always tends to become 
orthodoxy, no matter what kind of ortho- 
doxy or heresy it might be—economic, po- 
litical, educational, religious, social. Here 
are some examples of what this means: Once, 
in American democracy, for workmen to 
believe that they had a right to strike was 
heresy. Today it is orthodoxy. In our coun- 
try, in the yesterdays, orthodoxy had it 
that only male citizens should have the right 
to vote. Today that is heresy. Once, here in 
the United States, a fourteen hour day 
for laborers was orthodoxy. Today that is 
heresy. Collective bargaining was once 
heresy. Today it is orthodoxy. And so the 
real story of democracy runs on and on. 

Democracy is never afraid of new ideas 
and theories, no matter from what quarter 
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they may come. A fair and open contest with 
any and all kinds of “isms” democracy never 
fears. It is reactionaries, conservatives, and 
dictators who are afraid of such a contest, 
but never democrats. 

On the one hand, democracy can not be 
run on ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, and 
tradition. On the other hand, neither can 
it be run merely on knowledge, even abun- 
dance of knowledge. In addition to knowl- 
edge, even an abundance of it, democracy 
requires of every citizen a compromising 
spirit because in it each citizen can not have 
his own will or desires put into law bind- 
ing upon everyone. That would mean po- 
litical, economic, and social chaos. Every 
citizen in a democray should thoroughly 
understand that democracy requires a co- 
operative effort on the part of each. 

If the people of our country get a proper 
conception of democracy, they will not only 
understand that it is the enemy of igno- 
rance, bigotry, prejudice, partisanism, in- 
difference, tradition, and _ superstition. 


They will understand as well that American 
democracy at all times needs different types 


of believers and _ thinkers—reactionaries, 
conservatives, liberals, radicals. All such 
have a role to play in our democracy, and 
we should teach our students to respect the 
beliefs of all types of people. But the very 
nature of democracy requires that the 
liberal, forward looking, progressive spirit 
must be the leading, the permeating, the 
directing spirit and force of its people. 
Otherwise democracy will become crystal- 
lized, stagnant, non-progressive and will 
cease to exist. 

In our classes we find the belief that 
American democracy is the rich man’s de- 
mocracy, not the poor man’s democracy. 
Our students should know that our democ- 
racy is not the rich man’s democracy; that it 
is not the poor man’s democracy. They 
should know that it is «verybody’s democ- 
tracy. If American democracy ever becomes 
the rich man’s democracy, the poor man will 
be the one at fault. This is so because the ul- 
timate, sovereign authority in this country 


rests in the hands of the people themselves; 
and there are always millions more qualified 
poor voters than there are qualified rich 
voters. Thus America can have whatever it 
wants, provided enough of the people want 
it. Our people must learn how to use this 
limitless power intelligently, wisely, sanely, 
effectively—not recklessly. 

Our boys and girls should appreciate that 
democracy is a fragile thing; that it is not 
imperishable; that it can cease to be; that 
eternal vigilance on the part of every citizen 
is now and always will be the price of an 
enduring and successful democracy. 

J. MApIson GATHANY 


East Orange High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


MAKING DICTATORSHIP ATTRACTIVE 


N the course of teaching for democracy 
| one is constantly confronted with such 
questions as these: “Is it wise to allow free 
discussion on the relative virtues of democ- 
racy and dictatorship to the extent that we 
permit our students to hear the merits of 
the latter extolled? If we permit this, do 
we not run the risk that the emotional ap- 
peal which the partisan of dictatorships can 
make will prove much too persuasive with 
some of our students and thus defeat the 
very ends we are seeking? 

Our answer to these questions will de- 
velop from the following considerations: 
We must do more than merely instill in our 
students an attachment to democratic gov- 
ernment. If we are to be successful, we must 
make them immune to all the appeals that 
totalitarian doctrines can have in the hands 
of their most capable advocates. We can 
not do this by attempting to shelter them 
from these appeals in the classroom. This 
shelter is very temporary. 

In our over-zealousness, we often think 
that we can more easily emphasize the vir- 
tues of democracy by contrasting them with 
a few of the many horrendous details of dic- 
tatorship. In this frame of mind too, we are 
very much relieved if the students who, 
voluntarily or not, have agreed to speak for 
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dictatorship are not quite so capable in 
their presentation as those on the other side. 
This, in my opinion, is the greatest of er- 
rors. 

If we are really to make our students 
impervious to the appeals of would-be 
dictators, we must not stack the cards in 
discussion. Instead, we must present the 
arguments and appeals of the dictators as 
forcibly and as persuasively as possible, not 
forgetting certain of the most irrational ap- 
peals. The student can gain real immunity 
only if he is injected with a full clinical 
dose of the disease germs. 

It has well been said that the danger to 
American democracy lies in a movement 
which not only will eschew the labels of 
fascism, naziism, or communism but will, 
moreover, make claims to being the em- 
bodiment of 100 per cent Americanism. 
If the history of Italy and Germany is any 
guide, such a movement will promise to 
save us from horrible disasters. It will ap- 
peal to some decent and, perhaps, even 
noble impulses. It will play on widespread 
religious, national, and racial prejudices. 
We know then that the wolf, if he comes, 
will be in sheep’s clothing. Are we prepar- 
ing our children to recognize him by merely 
teaching them to distinguish the features of 
the wolf? 

We must, then, adopt the procedure in 
class, of deliberately presenting dictatorship 
in as attractive a form as possible. If we do 
not have students who can do this, we, the 
teachers, must become the devil’s advocates 
with a vengeance. Read the most persuasive 
passages from Mein Kampf or from the in- 
numerable speeches of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, especially those delivered prior to their 
seizure of power. We shall not be doing 
either our students or the cause of democ- 
racy a service by selecting the most re- 
pulsive passages of the Naz: Primer or the 
most vulnerable aspects of dictatorship. 
The real thing, when it comes, is so sugar- 
coated that our students will not connect 
it with that disagreeable medicine they had 


learned about in school under the heading 
dictatorship. 

But aren't we running the risk of making 
converts for dictators? Those “marginal” 
democrats who will succumb to the allure. 
ments of dictatorship as a result of such a 
class presentation would be the first to go 
anyway. We must remember that we have 
ample time and opportunity in a protected, 
relatively unemotional atmosphere to exam- 
ine each of the attractive appeals of dicta- 
torship and develop against each an effec. 
tive democratic anti-toxin. This is our 
trump card and we must play it, while we 
can, for all it is worth. If we can not, in such 
favorable circumstances, expose the irta- 
tionality and hollowness of the anti-demo- 
cratic appeals, then the cause of democracy 
outside the classroom, where the fight is 
going on under far less favorable auspices, 
is indeed doomed. 

Let us have the courage of our convic- 
tions and try the hard way. Let us not be 
satisfied to win the battle for democracy in 
the classroom and lose it in the outer world. 
By following the procedure suggested, mere 
verbal preference for democracy will be 
supplemented by substantial weapons 
against its opposite. We shall have prepared 
our students to go out and slay the dragon, 
not merely to be frightened by its shadow. 


SAMUEL H. HALPERIN 
Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 


EpITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning in 1940 the September issue of 
Social Education will be discontinued. New 
subscriptions and renewals will accordingly 
be for eight issues instead of nine, effective 
with the October, 1939, issue. 

Many readers tell us that in the rush of 
opening a new year it is all but impossible 
to read even their professional magazine. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Harold F. Clark Howard E. Wilson 
Erling M. Hunt Conyers Read 
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Government Aid for Low-Income 
Farm Families 


LOWRY NELSON 





as 


GRICULTURE has been an economic 
sore spot in the nation since the 
post-war depression. The first two 

decades of the century have frequently been 
characterized as the golden age of American 
agriculture, because during that period 
prices of farm products were such as to give 
the farmer a purchasing power approxi- 
mately equal to that of other groups in the 
population. For once, they had achieved 
parity. Following the war, however, and in 
spite of the unprecedented prosperity of in- 
dustry, agriculture went into a tail spin and 
has never regained the relative position it 
had in the previous two decades. ‘The condi- 
tion was only aggravated and rendered 
worse by the twin catastrophes of drouth 
and depression dating from 1930. 

The entrance of the federal government 
into the field of relief served to bring into 
focus the serious impoverishment of seg- 
ments of the rural population. This un- 
doubtedly was a surprising revelation to the 
non-farm section of the country, since it has 
been a common belief that “security” was to 
be found on the land. This conception 
grows quite naturally out of the earlier 
period of self-sufficient farming, a condition 








This summary of a major national 
problem and of recent federal efforts 
to solve it is contributed by a profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, who was connected with 
the Resettlement Administration in 
Washington during 1935-36. 




















which now characterizes but a part of mod- 
ern agriculture. Farming is, and has been 
for at least seventy-five years, predominantly 
a commercial industry, producing for the 
national and world market, and depending 
upon sales of commodities produced on the 
farm to purchase clothing, building ma- 
terials, farm machinery and supplies, and, 
to an increasing extent, processed or con- 
served food. Those who envision a farm 
home as a domestic manufacturing enter- 
prise, still largely independent from the out- 
side world, are nurturing a myth. 


FARMERS IN DISTRESS 


HUS, the revelation that there were over 

a million farm families on relief in 1934 
for whom the federal and state governments 
were then purchasing clothing, bedding, 
food, and even paying rent, dramatized the 
fact that a back-to-the-land movement was 
no guarantee of economic security. Students 
of rural life, of course, had long been aware 
that there was a great amount of rural 
poverty; that approximately 7,000,000 
people migrated from farms to the city dur- 
ing the 1920's; and that fewer people were 
needed in 1930 to grow the food and fiber 
for 122,000,000 Americans than were needed 
in 1920 when we had but 105,000,000. 
Moreover, the 1930 federal census showed 
that for the year 1929 there were 1,600,000 
farms which reported a gross income—in- 
cluding the value of products grown and 
consumed on the farm—of under $600; 
g00,000 reported less than $400; while there 
were 400,000 families with a gross income 
of less than $250. These figures have at- 
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tracted attention only since the depression 
reached its acute stages. Had the Coolidge 
“prosperity” continued, no doubt it would 
have completely overshadowed the rural 
situation. 

Some recent figures on income may be 
cited in further description of the back- 
ground against which government measures 
have come into being. The National Re- 
sources Committee in a recent publication 
shows that 52.3 per cent of the 6,166,000 
non-relief farm families have incomes under 
$1,000 a year; 35.7 per cent, or 2,201,000 
families have under $750; 17.7 per cent, or 
1,091,000 families under $500; and 3.8 per 
cent, or 234,000 families under $250.1 


HE first formal recognition by the 

federal government of the rural relief 
problem came with the establishment in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
of the Rural Rehabilitation Division in 
1934. It was designed to take farm families 
off the relief rolls and reestablish them in 
farming, through the medium of a small 
production loan and the system of super- 
vision by which the family would receive 
guidance in making out a workable plan of 
operating the farm, as well as in carrying 
the plan through. 

At about the same time the “land pro- 
gram” came into being, under the provi- 
sions of which so-called submarginal land, 
now in agriculture, was to be purchased by 
the government, and the occupants of the 
purchased land were removed to more suit- 
able land. This latter function was at first, 
by agreement between the agencies, to be 
carried on by the Rural Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of FERA. 

Even earlier, there had been established 
the Subsistence Homesteads Division in the 
Department of the Interior, the purpose of 
which was to accelerate the suburban trend. 
They sponsored what were in effect low- 
cost housing projects on the periphera of 


*Consumer Incomes in the United States. National 
Resources Committee, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, August, 1938. 
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the large cities, to enable low income 
families regularly employed in the cities to 
enjoy the life of the “green belt,” and such 
additional security as could be derived from 
having a half acre or more of land on which 
to produce a home garden. It did not reach 
the distressed farm people, but represents 
a phase of the back-to-the-land movement. 

Subsequently, in 1935, these three pro. 
grams were united in the Resettlement 
Administration, which with some modifica- 
tions carried on the activities already out- 
lined; namely, land adjustment through 
purchase of land unsuitable for agriculture: 
resettlement of displaced families and 
others; rehabilitation loans to farmers who 
could not get credit from other sources; low- 
cost suburban housing for low-income city 
or industrial families. 


NOTHER shift in organization took 
A place in 1937 when the present Farm 
Security Administration was created within 
the structure of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In creating this new agency, Congress 
followed the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions laid down by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Farm Tenancy which was appointed 
in November, 1936, and made its report to 
the President in February, 1937. The 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was ap- 
proved in July, 1937. 

The Committee on Farm Tenancy recog: 
nized the following rural groups as “‘inse- 
cure”: tenants, sharecroppers, farm la- 
borers, families on submarginal land, fami- 
lies on holdings of inadequate size, owner 


* These brief statements of three large programs in no 


sense indicate the far flung and complex operations. 
Their activities have been widely publicized, however, 
and it is safe to assume that everyone who reads knows 
something about them. Space does not permit of more 
detailed description here. 


*Farm Tenancy: Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee. Washington: Government Printing Office, February, 
1937- A good description of the number, distribution 
and conditions of life of these various groups will be 
found in Disadvantaged Classes in American Agriculture 
by C. C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and E. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, Social Report No. VIII, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Security Administration. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, April, 1938. 
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families hopelessly in debt, and farm young 
people unable to obtain farms.‘ In its rec- 
ommendations emphasis was given to the 
uestion of the tenant family, and methods 
of helping it to farm ownership, to the re- 
habilitation of families unable to secure 
credit from conventional lending agencies, 
and to the retirement of submarginal land. 


SERVICES AND PROCEDURE OF THE FSA 


ENANT PROGRAM. The Bankhead- 

Jones Farm Tenant Act authorized the 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1938, $25,000,000 for the 
following year, and not to exceed $50,000,- 
ooo for each fiscal year thereafter, for the 
purpose of assisting farm tenants to become 
owners. The act provides that loans may be 
made through the Farmers’ Home Corpora- 
tion, (creation of which was authorized in 
the act) for the purchase of a farm and 
the construction or repair of buildings. The 
Corporation takes a first mortgage on the 
land and buildings for its security on these 
loans. Applications for loans are made to 
the county committees, consisting of three 
farmers, who decide which applicants may 
be eligible for the benefits. Since most of 
the applicants have little or no equity to 
begin with, their “character” qualifications 
are usually a determining factor. They must 
have demonstrated capacity to manage and 
operate a farm, and have a reputation for 
honesty and integrity. 

The aim is to set these families up on 
farms sufficient in size to make it possible for 
them to “‘pay out” the loan. In other words, 
these are not “subsistence farms.’ Guidance 
and assistance in the operation of the farm 
are given by the rural rehabilitation super- 
visor and the home supervisor in the county. 
These individuals are usually graduates in 
agriculture or home economics from a state 
agricultural college. 

Loans are made for a period not to exceed 
forty years and bear interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent on the unpaid balance. Pay- 
ment in advance of the due date is permis- 


*Ibid., pp. 4-5. 


sible. The loan may be for the full value of 
the farm and the costs of improvements. 

During the first year of operation of the 
Act 38,065 farmers applied for loans. With 
the limited appropriation of $10,000,000 it 
was possible to accommodate only 1,878 
families. These applications came from only 
325, counties designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for operation of the act during 
this first year. “Thousands of inquiries came 
from other counties.’”® The average loan 
was $4,886, but varied from an average of 
$3,400 in the Southern states to $7,500 in 
the Midwestern area. There were 46 loans 
for amounts in excess of $10,000.° For the 
current year, it was expected that the $25,- 
000,000 would provide loans for an addi- 
tional 5,000 families, and the area of opera- 
tion would be expanded from the 325 
counties designated the first year to 700 
counties in all.7 


gram can make but a feeble dent on the 
problem involving 2,800,000 tenant fami- 
lies in the country, the FSA is conducting an 
educational program along with the pur- 
chase program. This educational program 
is designed to improve the relations of land- 
lords and tenants. Most farms in the United 
States are rented on the basis of an oral 
agreement. It is being urged now that land- 
lords and tenants insist upon a written lease 
agreement, which protects the interests of 
both parties. Tenancy is not necessarily bad, 
but conditions may be improved by speci- 
fying the responsibilities of both landlord 
and tenant. The greatest evil inherent in 
tenancy at the present time is the insecurity 
of occupancy for the tenant family. Under 
a written lease arrangement the tenant may 


se it is apparent that the tenant pro- 


° Paul V. Maris, ““The First Year Under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act,” Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Washington (Mimeographed circular without 
date). 

*Report of the Administrator, FSA. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 

"Farm Tenant Loans: An Explanation of the Tenant 
Purchase Program under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 


Tenant Act. FSA. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 
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have his insecurity reduced to a minimum. 
This educational work is perhaps the most 
significant phase of the FSA tenant pro- 
gram because it can be made to reach thou- 
sands, where the purchase program reaches 
tens. 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans. This service 
of the FSA provides small production loans 
for the purchase of livestock, farm equip- 
ment, fertilizer, payment of rent on land, 
and for family subsistence, to families in the 
low-income brackets. Originally, only fami- 
lies on relief were taken under the program, 
but others who are unable to secure loans 
elsewhere are eligible. These loans although 
varying considerably with the region of the 
country, have averaged about $300 each.$ 
Applications are made to the county rural 
rehabilitation supervisor, who with the 
home supervisor, assists the approved family 
to make out a plan for the operation of the 
farm, and a plan for household operation. 
Subsequently guidance is given the family 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of 
these farm and home plans. The loans are 
made for a period not to exceed five years. 
Loans for other than permanent equipment 
are made for two years. The rate of interest 
is 5 per cent and the loans may be renewed. 
By February 1, 1938, Secretary Wallace re- 
ported 600,000 farm families had benefited 
by this program, involving loans totalling 
$169,312,000, and $45,000,000 of this had 
been repaid to the government.® The Secre- 
tary estimated that 80 per cent would ulti- 
mately be paid back. 

Since these borrowers are not considered 
good risks when measured by conventional 
credit standards, the essence of the entire 
program is in its provision of “supervision” 
which it provides to the borrowers. Here 
perhaps lies the chief hope for the ultimate 
self-sufficiency of borrowers. 


*The Rural Relief Program, statement of Secretary 
H. A. Wallace before the Hearings of the Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Relief. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, March 11, 
1938. 


* Ibid. 


HE Rural Rehabilitation Program ip. 
T ctudes a special service which is of great 
social significance. Cooperative activity of 
the “‘clients” is stimulated through the pro. 
vision for loans to associations for the pur- 
chase of necessary farm equipment, livestock 
sires, etc., and for maintaining medical 
service for the groups. Should the borrowers 
need a tractor, which none of them individ. 
ually would be able to afford, they may, 
by working out a careful plan of future 
operation of the tractor, secure a loan for 
its purchase. This loan would be repaid out 
of the fees paid by each member for the use 
of the implement. In the case of medical 
service, local associations of borrowers are 
formed (former borrowers and families re- 
ceiving direct grants may be included) which 
provide for the payment of a monthly fee 
by each member family, on the basis of 
which they arrange with state and local or- 
ganizations of medical practitioners to pro- 
vide them with service at fees agreed upon 
in advance. The report of the FSA adminis- 
trator for 1938 states that 100 such medical 
groups have been formed.!° These associa- 
tions are located in twenty states and serve 
78,000 members.!! Their most extensive de- 
velopment has been in the Dakotas. 

Finally, under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, there is provision for direct grants to 
distressed rural families where there is no 
immediate prospect of setting them up in 
farm operation. Examples of such families 
are the drouth-stricken farmers of the Great 
Plains. These grants are being made, how- 
ever, with the thought in mind that when 
the temporary crisis of the family is past it 
may be able to qualify for a standard re- 
habilitation loan and begin on a program 
looking toward achieving economic inde- 
pendence. There are some other services be- 
ing rendered by this program, notably farm 
debt adjustment, but space limitations for- 
bid further elaboration. 


” Op.cit., p. 5- 

4 “Medical Care Plans for Low-Income Farm Families. 
Mimeographed circular, FSA. Washington, November |, 
1938. 
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Land Use Adjustments and Resettlement. 
It has been estimated that there are in the 
neighborhood of 500,000 families living on 
land which for one reason or another is not 
fit for profitable agricultural use. The ex- 
tent of such land has been estimated at not 
less than 75,000,000 acres.12 The Farm Ten- 
ant Act authorized the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the first year of operation, 
and ‘“$20,000,000 for each of the two fiscal 
years thereafter,” for the retirement from 
agricultural use of lands declared to be not 
primarily suited for agriculture. Something 
fewer than 7,000,000 acres were included 
in land purchase projects up to 1938.18 

As fast as these submarginal acres were 
bought up by the government, the families 
which formerly occupied them must move. 
Some of these displaced families have suffi- 
cient equity to finance their own resettle- 
ment, but many of them need help, either 
advisory or financial or both. Thus there 
came into existence the program of assisting 
families to get relocated in more desirable 
areas. It should be pointed out here that 
families displaced by the land retirement 
program are not the only ones given con- 
sideration on the resettlement projects. 
“Homesteaders” may also be selected from 
other low-income families. 


N October 1, 1938, the FSA reported 

completed or under construction a 
total of 148 so-called resettlement projects 
located in forty states and designed to pro- 
vide homes for 14,097 families. The total 
acreage involved was 823,269. This activity 
includes “‘subsistence homestead” projects 
on the outskirts of cities and designed for 
non-farm families. The rural projects may 
generally be classified into two types: 
scattered farm or infiltration projects, where 
the new farms are non-contiguous and 


“National Resources Board. A Report on National 
Planning and Public Works in Relation to Natural Re- 
sources and Including Land Use and Water Resources 
with Findings and Recommendations. Washington: 
Governinent Printing Office, 1934, p. 181. 


* Soils and Men. Yearbook of Agriculture. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 237-39. 


scattered throughout the area; and the farm 
community, where a tract of land is sub- 
divided into a number of resettlement 
farms. 

The procedure in either case is for the 
government to acquire possession of the 
land, develop it for agricultural use—per- 
forming such operations as clearing timber 
or draining the land—and construct thereon 
the necessary buildings and improvements. 
The family selected for one of these farms 
takes over a place which is ready to operate 
immediately. It may lease the farm for a few 
years, or purchase immediately. ‘The govern- 
ment maintains certain “managerial” func- 
tions on these projects such as collecting 
rents, assisting in the organization of co- 
operatives for marketing and purchasing, 
and providing some educational and recrea- 
tional leadership. Since the property is 
nominally held by the government it is not 
subject to taxation by the local units; but to 
obviate this difficulty the homesteaders have 
in some instances organized associations to 
which the government nominally transfers 
title, taking a mortgage on the project to 
protect its interests. This transfer makes the 
property taxable. In most instances, how- 
ever, payments to local school districts and 
counties are made in lieu of taxes, in order 
to provide the local units with necessary re- 
sources to carry on the regular educational 
and other services for the projects. On a few 
projects the agricultural operations are be- 
ing carried on under a cooperative made up 
of the settlers. It is too early to predict suc- 
cess for these ventures, and some scepticism 
concerning them may be justified on the 
basis of past experience in the United States. 
However, a project of several hundred acres 
could obviously be more efficiently operated 
as a unit, and there are many apparent ad- 
vantages to be gained through cooperative 
operations, but success of cooperatives usu- 
ally hinges on other than the economic 
factors. Leadership, character, ability to 
cooperate and to increase competence in 
farming activities are all important in such 
enterprises. 
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stitute a difficult problem of growing pro- 
portions. Acreage restriction, drouth, and 
that complex of circumstances we refer to 
as the “depression,” coupled with rapid 
mechanization, have operated to reduce 
many tenants and owners to the status of 
“laborer.” Thousands of these people have 
gone west to the Pacific coast states in recent 
years. There they fall in with the migratory 
streams of workers who “follow the crops.” 
The supply of workers is too great, and 
many are unable to find jobs. While wages 
are higher there than in other sections of 
the country, the work is intermittent and 
the annual earnings are not sufficient for a 
decent livelihood. Children are kept on the 
move so that they become retarded in 
school. The families have no permanent 
moorings, and live by the side of the road or 
in vacant lots, wherever space is available to 
pitch a tent or build a pasteboard shack. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
constructed some camps in California where 
such families may find temporary abode. 
These camps provide families a floor on 
which to stretch their tents, sanitary water 
and toilet facilities, wash houses and bath 
houses. They pay a nominal rent of ten cents 
a day while in the camp, or its equivalent in 
work. The camp is under the supervision of 
a representative of the FSA. This is ad- 


Pica laborers, that is wage workers, con- 


mittedly a temporary expedient and is not a 
permanent solution to the problem. It 
merely mitigates the utterly intolerable con- 
ditions which have characterized the living 
conditions of these people. 

These then are, very briefly characterized, 
the attempts being made by the government 
through the Farm Security Administration 
to ameliorate rural poverty. While the effort 
may appear feeble when considered along- 
side the magnitude of the problem involved, 
it represents a frank recognition of govern- 
mental responsibility to do something about 
it, and an accumulation of valuable expe- 
rience as to desirable and practical proce- 
dures to follow. Those in charge of the pro- 
gram are haunted by the consciousness that 
increased distress is being caused by the 
rapid mechanization of agriculture, partic- 
ularly in the South, and the failure of ur- 
ban industries to absorb the surplus rural 
population. Finally, wars and rumors of 
wars continue to exercise a disrupting in- 
fluence upon the world economy, of which 
we are inescapably a component part. 
Nevertheless, with our great natural re- 
sources, it should be possible to develop the 
mechanism of social organization which will 
make possible a higher standard of living 
than can now be enjoyed by millions of rural 
people. This is a major task for social and 
political statesmanship. 





‘In 1930, rural areas contained fully half of the nation’s children of 
school age (5-17), and the proportion is undoubtedly higher now. It is 
estimated that of farm boys and girls who were 10 to 20 years old in 1920, 
approximately 40 per cent had left the farm by 1930. Since 1930 this mi- 
gration has continued, yet there remain in farming sections many thou- 
sands of young people who would like to seek greater economic and cul- 
tural opportunities in urban centers. It is probable that in the years 
ahead from one-third to one-half the rural young people will migrate to 
the cities in quest of wider opportunities. . . . A guidance service should 
be accessible to all country youth which will help them to determine 
whether to remain on the farm or go to the city and which will acquaint 
them with the working and social conditions they are going to meet” 
(Dr Floyd W. Reeves, “Rural Youth Faced with Special Problems,” 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Education 
Bulletin, July, 1939). 











Current Events by Panel Discussion 


ROBERT S. ELLWOOD 


school classrooms is only another reci- 

tation; there is much that may be 
done to make it more worth while. Typically 
it consists of the recital of bits of news culled 
by individual students from newspapers, 
news magazines, and current events papers 
published for school use. To this may be 
added comments by the teacher and some 
student discussion. To be sure, a few im- 
provements have been adopted by some; de- 
bates are occasionally held and other activi- 
ties are sometimes introduced to add variety 
to the program. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that, in spite of these extremely stereo- 
typed procedures, other current events 
periods are often the most interesting social 
studies periods of the school year, and on 
that intrinsic interest can be built a real pro- 
gram. 

Four objectives that may be given for 
teaching current events are: to aid the stu- 
dents to become acquainted with the most 
significant current happenings and _ prob- 
lems and to develop a continual desire to 
study them; to assist students in learning 
how to read newspapers and magazines in- 
telligently; to enable them to develop and 


C stot events study in too many 








The technique of panel discussion 
and the teaching of current events are 
always important. Here the two are 
combined in a description of methods 
and specific procedures. The author is 
an assistant professor of the teaching of 
social studies in Illinois State Normal 
University. 




















desire to use techniques for appraising con- 
temporary problems; and to provide prac- 
tice in discussing current problems. 

The first and last objectives have gener- 
lly been the ones considered, and the second 
has received consideration, though only in a 
few of the most advanced schools. The third 
has received the most haphazard and inci- 
dental attention, and that is the aspect de- 
veloped in the classes in the social studies 
which I have supervised in the University 
High School of the Illinois State Normal 
University. 


HE method centers around the use of the 

panel discussion. It is believed to be 
better to concentrate on some one problem 
that will be studied intensively than to re- 
port superficially on a large number of 
events, many of which are at best only of 
transitory interest. 

By doing this, over a period of time all 
four objectives may be realized. Acquaint- 
ance with significant current problems is 
acquired because the students choose the 
topic to be discussed each week, and this can 
be done only by searching current periodi- 
cals. Of course they read concerning many 
more topics than can possibly be discussed, 
and, moreover, during the year at least 
twenty or more topics are discussed inten- 
sively, some of which take more than a week 
to prepare. The technique sheet, which will 
be quoted later, supplies means for learning 
to discriminate among different news- 
paper and magazine articles dealing with 
the same subject and become acquainted 
with the fact that certain periodicals habitu- 
ally treat particular types of news in a partic- 
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ular kind of a way. Practice is provided in 
searching for differences in emphasis, omis- 
sions of news items, and other devices that 
may color the articles. In attempting to de- 
velop a desire to use techniques for apprais- 
ing contemporary problems, it is assumed 
that growth toward the democratic ideal is 
the measure of progress in the United States. 
As for the fourth objective, the panel dis- 
cussion appears to be the most workable 
socialized procedure to provide practice in 
discussing current problems. By that means 
all sides of a problem may be considered 
and, if care is taken in preparing the panel 
and the audience, valuable experience in 
group action may be gained through toler- 
ant and intelligent discussion. 


MANUAL FoR STUDY 


TUDENT participation in the entire 
procedure is guided by the use of a 
manual studied before the class undertakes 
to discuss current events. It consists of four 
parts: (1) a brief introductory discussion of 
the value and nature of current events 
study; (2) an exposition of democracy; (3) 
an explanation of the panel discussion pro- 
cedure and suggestions for participating in 
it; and (4) a technique sheet to be followed 
in studying an event or problem and in pre- 
senting and appraising it in the panel dis- 
cussion. Since an explanation of the proce- 
dure can best be gained perhaps by a read- 
ing of the manual itself, the remainder of 
this article consists of partial quotations 
from the manual and is self-explanatory. 


INTRODUCTION TO MANUAL 


UR subject matter will be current life, 

in which, as members of a democratic 
society, we occupy the dual role of observer 
and participant. Part of our school training, 
regardless of our future occupation, must 
be along the line of social interpretations 
and conduct. The work we shall do in cur- 
rent events is an endeavor to provide a part 
of this training. We can not escape the ef- 
fects of contemporary events and problems, 
but, as citizens, by understanding them we 


can hope for some measure of control over 
them. 

Our job will consist first of getting some 
understanding of what we mean by “the 
democratic way of life.’’ We shall then at- 
tempt to determine whether current prob. 
lems are being solved in-a manner that con- 
tributes to the development of democracy, 
It is not expected that we shall always come 
to an agreement on how problems should 
be settled. However we shall each endeavor 
to be tolerant in the discussion. Our pri- 
mary purpose is to develop a common 
understanding of the problems and when 
possible to come individually to conclusions 
on what may be done to solve them. We 
shail study a weekly current events paper 
and other current literature such as news- 
papers and magazines. We shall consult his- 
tories, encyclopedias, almanacs, and other 
reference books. After studying a current 
problem, we shall discuss it in a panel dis- 
cussion, following the suggestions made in 
the technique sheet included in this manual. 


DEMOCRATIC WAY 


HE development of democracy by Great 

Britain and her self-governing domin- 
ions, the United States, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, France, 
and until recently Czechoslovakia, has for 
the most part meant a steady, although at 
times violent, movement toward freedom 
from autocratic control for the masses of peo- 
ple. Democracy is a growing and expanding 
ideal very difficult to define. It has meant the 
evolution of a government that has become 
increasingly interested in the welfare of all 
and not of particular groups or classes. It is 
concerned with the extension of equal op- 
portunity for all groups of society and for 
all people within these groups to enjoy those 
rights and privileges which will enable them 
to live their lives to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. It is the enemy of special privilege, of 
“pull,” of injustice, and of exploitation of 
the weak and underprivileged by the strong 
or the unscrupulous. Democracy believes 
that each individual should have the oppor- 
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tunity to share in the rights, privileges, and 
opportunities of society to the extent of his 
ability. 

It is this democratic tradition that it is our 
privilege and obligation to maintain and 
expand, and this can be done only by eternal 
vigilance. Changes of course are inevitable 
and should not be deplored. Yet it is only 
through alert, intelligent action that we can 
direct them toward maintaining that 
measure of democratic achievement which 
has been already realized in this country 
and toward realizing further achievement 
in democratic government. 

For our convenience in applying the test 
of democracy to the events and problems we 
shall consider, the following definition is 
proposed. In our study we may decide to 
modify it. The democratic society is one in 
which the greatest number of opportunities 
for growth and enjoyment are open to all 
people in proportion to their abilities to 
profit by them and to use them for their 
own good and for the good of society. ‘Two 
corollaries may be offered: (1) It is the duty 
of society to provide opportunities for all to 
develop their abilities to the fullest degree, 
regardless of how limited or how extensive 
these abilities may be. (2) It is the obliga- 
tion of society to endeavor to make it pos- 
sible for all to use their abilities to. the 
greatest possible limit for the mutual bene- 
fit of society and of the individual possessing 
them. 


How To CARRY ON A PANEL DISCUSSION 


A PANEL discussion requires a topic, 
a panel, and an audience. The topic 
should be stated in the form of a question, 
such as, ‘“Should Bloomington adopt the city 
manager form of government?” The panel 
consists of from four to nine members, 
preferably five or six, including a chairman. 
The chairman opens the discussion, asks 
questions to stimulate contributions, and 
occasionally summarizes what has been said. 
At the close of the discussion he gives a final 
summary of the work, and, if a conclusion 
has been reached, he states it. 


It is well to have an outline prepared by 
the panel containing a brief introduction to 
the topic, a list of questions to bring out the 
various issues involved in the problem, the 
names of the members of the panel, and a 
list of references. This should be presented 
to the members of the class a couple of days 
before the discussion is to take place. It is 
to be used as a guide during the discussion. 

The purpose of a panel discussion is to 
provide an organized method of discussing 
the various phases of a problem in such a 
way as to bring out the underlying issues 
and the pertinent facts, and thus to clarify 
the thinking of the class and to enable indi- 
viduals to come as nearly as possible to a 
personal conclusion on the problem. While 
opposing opinions will, of course, arise (and 
discussions of these should take place), it 
is not the purpose of the panel to debate 
the matter. Debates too often tend to ob- 
scure the truth, while discussion should 
clarify it. The primary object is to discover 
as nearly as possible the truth underlying 
the question. 

Reference: Paul W. Auble, ‘““The Panel Dis- 
cussion Method in High School,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech Education, Nov- 
ember, 1933. 


~ 
‘TECHNIQUE SHEET! 


Part I: Individual Work Required of All 

Members of the Panel 

A. The topic will be chosen on Monday 
morning by the class. It will probably be 
suggested by an article found in our cur- 
rent events magazine. Prepare the topic: 
Read the article that suggested the topic 
carefully. List governmental or other leaders 
who figure prominently in the event. State 
their points of view on the issues and their 
connection with the event. List and be able 
to explain new or technical terms connected 
with the event. 

*Certain portions of this technique sheet were sug- 
gested by one prepared for use in a United States history 
class by Evan B. Clogston and Walter H. Werre of Crane 
Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois. See their 


mimeographed booklet “A Manual for American His- 
tory” for a similar technique. 
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B. Study the historical background: Find 
pertinent references in historical works. 
Prepare an outline of the history of the 
problem. Have the issues upon which 
clashes exist always been prominent? Are 
there other issues that were at one time im- 
portant in the question but which have since 
been settled? 

C. Read current literature: Consult 
Reader's Guide for the last few years for 
magazine articles dealing with the problem. 
List the references. Read three or more 
articles (as many as you have time for). 
Consult newspaper files for news articles 
dealing with events connected with the 
question. List those you read. 

D. Analyze the problem by the following 
steps: State it in the form of a question. 
List the chief issues involved. Show why 
you think that prominent men involved in 
the question were concerned primarily for 
the public welfare or for personal agrandize- 
ment and selfish ends. Do the newspaper 
articles agree on the facts they portray or 
are some of the papers “coloring”’ the news? 
If events are deleted, stated differently, or 
emphasized in different ways, why do you 
think this was done? Try to take into con- 
sideration the possible bias of your own 
mind in answering these questions. State 
how society may best solve the question 
through restricting the harm or increasing 
the good for the majority of the people con- 
cerned. Indicate the evidence that citizens 
are alert to the problem and are seeking to 
solve it for the common welfare. Relate the 
problem to yourself and suggest what you 
might do to improve the situation for the 
general good. Comment on whether you 
think the events now taking place are or 
are not favorable to the development of 
democracy. Consult and apply the explana- 
tion of democracy given earlier in this 
manual. 


Part II: Group work 

A. Organize for a panel discussion: 
Analyze the problem into history of the 
question, present status, the specific event 
or events that have brought it to the public 
eye at this time, related issues that have 
arisen, and suggested solutions. List four 
or five or more questions (not over ten, 
preferably) upon which there is disagree. 
ment and about which discussion can take 
place. Choose a chairman to lead the dis- 
cussion. He or one of the others on the panel 
may open the discussion with a brief history 
of the question. All should be ready to 
discuss the questions involved in number 
(2), although one or two may be especially 
prepared to open the discussion on one or 
more of them when questioned by the 
leader. In attempting to reach a solution, 
consider the problem from the point of 
view of the democratic ideal. Prepare a 
dittoed outline to be distributed to the class 
two days before the discussion and to con- 
stitute the two day’s class assignment. It 
should include (1) a statement of the prob- 
lem as a title; (2) a short statement of 
history, present status, and suggested solu- 
tions; (3) questions around which the dis- 
cussion should hinge; (4) members of the 
panel; (5) brief list of references. 

B. During the actual panel discussion the 
whole class should remember that a panel 
discussion is a discussion, not a debate. 
Arguments are taboo. No extensive speeches 
are to be made. Be courteous. The chair- 
man should summarize the discussion, and, 
if a solution has been reached, he should 
state it briefly and clearly. Be sure to reserve 
two or three minutes for this purpose. Mem- 
bers of the class should enter into the dis- 
cussion during the latter part of the hour. 
The chairman should throw the question 
open to general discussion at least twenty 
minutes before the period is over. 
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Make an Ally of Popular Pastimes 


BLANCHE CAMDEN 





ESTE 


HE purpose of this article is to show 
how the things students do for recrea- 
tion may be made to contribute to their 
understanding and appreciation of history. 
They share with their elders vacation trips 
and have much greater enthusiasm for the 
movies and radio. For recreational reading 
they have more time and perhaps more in- 
terest; also pressure from the English de- 
partment will make them read whether they 
would or not. A study of book review pages 
and lists of best-sellers shows quite a trend 
toward historical novels; and this same 
trend is reflected in movie productions. 
Perhaps the social studies teacher is not 
being overoptimistic when she concludes 
that her subject has increased in appeal. 
Early last year I asked my students to 
keep records of their experiences in read- 
ing, travel, and similar activities. I used the 
expression “‘experiences in reading” pur- 
posely, because I wanted them to realize 
that reading a book was an experience and 
could be made a very pleasant one. The 
records were to be kept on four by six cards 
in a filing case always at hand in the class- 
room for the daily recording of items that 
the student considered of historical value. 
Records were not to be too long and burden- 








A teacher in the high school at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, tells of her 
own experience and makes some sug- 
gestions for increasing interest in his- 
tory by relating it to the students’ 
pastime reading, travel, going to the 
movies, and listening to the radio. 




















some but were to include titles and the 
names of the authors of books read, names 
of historical movies and radio programs, 
and mention of trips. The giving of candid 
opinions was especially encouraged. For one 
to say that a book is good, when he really 
considers it very bad is plainly dishonest 
and misleading; and, besides, the teacher 
will not cut the rating of a student because 
he has disliked something she has recom- 
mended. 


HE two reports of the students given 
below, the first from a world history and 
the second from an American history class, 
give opinions and show the nature of the 
activities. The comments were copied from 
the student records just as they gave them. 


I 
Books: 
Wells, Outline of History. Interesting book. Tells of the 
world at present and the very origin. Not suitable for 
the less-than-average pupil. 
Ludwig, The Nile. Very good descriptions. 
Halliburton, The Flying Carpet. Extremely interesting 
for world history students. Good description of foreign 
lands. I hope to be able to hear Richard Halliburton 
when he speaks in Jefferson City next month. [This last 
was intended as a little reminder for the teacher. The 
Town Hall organization, of which I was a member, 
passed on its speakers to the high school assembly some- 
times. I might use my influence to help obtain Mr Halli- 
burton. ] 
Read a part of The Arts, a new book by Van Loon— 
the part about the Arabs. It tells about their customs 
and religion. 
Five chapters from Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. They 
were interesting. 
Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities. 
Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk. Good Revolu- 
tionary tale of our country. 
Homer, Iliad and Odyssey. Am making a notebook on 
Greek mythology. 
Read Life on the Mississippi by Mark Twain, an inter- 
esting story on American life in the nineteenth century. 


385 
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Enjoyed biographies of Edward Bok, Edgar Allan Poe, 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

Newspaper and magazine articles: 

Ludwig, “Biography of President Roosevelt,” Liberty 
Magazine. 

All the good stories in March Readers’ Digest. 

I have read several numbers of The American Science. 
It has lately been publishing articles on the excavations 
of old ruins. 

“Our Responsibility Toward World Peace,” New York 
Times. 

From the December Forum, “China Takes Her Stand” 
by Madame Chiang Kai-shek and “Where Jews Suc- 
ceed” by Louis Newman. [The student goes on to men- 
tion his interest in the special features of the Sunday 
news, and it seems he has quite a liking for what he dis- 
tinguishes as “the good stories” of the magazines and 
newspapers. ] 

Movies: 

Conquest, a story of Napoleon. Quite good. 

The Life of Emile Zola, Lost Horizon, Prisoner of 
Zenda, Dead End, and other movies have been very 
interesting and had some history in them. Toast of New 
York was good too; it portrayed the “Gilded Age” in 
American history. 

The Road Back was a picture on the World War and a 
very good one. 

Travel: 

In Vincennes, Indiana, is a monument to George Rogers 
Clark which I have seen. 

I attended the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933. This 
summer I visited Dallas, Texas, and Atlanta, Georgia. 
The old southern type houses in Georgia pleased me 
very much. 

On the farm of my grandmother at Tuscumbia, Mis- 
souri, is an old tree where General Price’s army stacked 
their guns in the Civil War. I have seen it several times. 
Radio: 

I heard radio programs on history and listen to daily 
news broadcasts. “The World We Live In” is a good 
Sunday night program. 


II 
Books: 
Adams, The Living Jefferson. A book that is well worth 
the time spent in reading it. 
Churchill, The Crisis. 
Sandos, Old Jules. Lively and interesting account of the 
settling of Nebraska from 1884 to 1929. The best biog- 
raphy I have ever read. 
Bruel, Wilderness Road. 
White, The Story of California. Complete story that is 
very good. 
Bowers, The Tragic Era. A story of the Civil War period. 
Johnston, Audrey. Very good description of colonial life. 
Jackson, Ramona. Interesting story about the treatment 
given American Indians. 
Kingsley, Westward Ho! Did not like this especially. 
Cooper, Last of the Mohicans. Was more interesting 
because I had seen the movie. 
Adams, March of Democracy, Vol. Il. Read several 
very good chapters. 
Atherton, The Conqueror. Fine story. 
Lodge, Hamilton. A true picture of Hamilton. 
Magazines: 
From the Atlantic Monthly, I read “Political Power” by 


Wilkie; “Public Ownership of Power” by Morgan; and 
“A Consumer’s View of the TVA” by Milton. 

An article in the National Geographic about Indians, 
Movies: 

Prisoner of Shark Island. 

Souls at Sea. Part about slavery good history. 

Wells Fargo. Picture about the development of the 
Overland Express in the nineteenth century. 

Travel: 

In Illinois I saw the place where Marquette landed. 
They have a stone cross to mark it. 

I have taken many trips to West Virginia. We pass 
through several interesting states. 

Miscellaneous: 

In Jefferson City I witnessed the Constitution Day cele- 
bration held here on our state capitol grounds on the 
150th birthday of our constitution. 

Captain Osborne from Australia, a speaker on the Town 
Hall program, gave a good talk in high school assembly 
about the people, customs, and history of his country. 


SETTING Up THE READING PROGRAM 


READING program well set up and 

well carried out has so many poten- 
tialities for self-improvement and happiness 
that I always wish I had as much under- 
standing of people and books as had Christo- 
pher Morley’s bookseller who in Parnassus 
on Wheels went about selling to all kinds of 
folks books that they “are talking about 
yet.” 

Lacking that knowledge perhaps, all of 
us nevertheless know some principles to 
guide us in making reading appealing to 
boys and girls. We know it is better to lead 
a student to read a book voluntarily than 
to require it of him. It is not enough to 
furnish book lists, but we must bring books 
to students and have them constantly at 
hand. The teacher ought to be able to dis- 
play attractively bound books with the com- 
ment, “Here are some books I have 
enjoyed” or “that other students have en- 
joyed.” Or “This is a gripping story about 
covered wagon days.” Out of curiosity or de- 
sire to do what the teacher very evidently 
wishes, most students will examine the books 
and, finding them interesting, read them 
through. Some hard reading ought to be 
done by everybody. Most pupils can feel 
real enjoyment over having labored through 
a hard book and at last understanding the 
author’s message. They may even develop a 
disdain for reading that is all ‘“‘soft.” 
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In planning the reading program recog- 
nition should be made of the fact that litera- 
ture and history are not really far apart. 
There should be cooperation between the 
English and social studies departments. ‘The 
literature teacher may encourage the read- 
ing of historical novels and biographies of 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, and other 
great men in history. An English teacher 
here in the senior high school recently made 
eighteen-hour reading assignments to her 
students giving them a list of suggested sub- 
jects but urging that they feel free to dis- 
regard her suggestions and choose inde- 
pendently whatever may be based upon 
social studies interest or any other. Looking 
over the list of reports I find the majority 
chose historical themes—‘‘History of Our 
Popular American Sports,” ““Transporta- 
tion Changes,” “The Origin of Income 
Taxes,” and others indicating the extent to 
which the correlation may be carried out. 

Laboratory classrooms and departmental- 
ized libraries are not always possible, but 
some books may be made always accessible 
to any group. Our American history shelf 
has been much resorted to during super- 
vised study periods partly because of its 
accessibility. 

Also we realize that to be able to see one’s 
progress is essential to learning. The teacher 
ought to be close enough to the work of 
each pupil to be able to commend him for 
assignments satisfactorily completed and 
suggest new ones. 


EADING, which has been most empha- 
sized, ranks first in the estimate of the 
value of this year’s program of individual 


activities. No claim to having reached all ' 


the students is made, but that there has been 
a widening of interest. in reading is evident 
enough. A composite list of the books men- 
tioned on the individual records by this 
group of one hundred and fifty students 
shows two hundred different historical 
novels, forty biographies, and thirty general 
accounts. The number is limited in part 
by the fact that the students have a tendency 


to read the books that others have read and 
liked. (Here a student’s recommendations 
go much farther than a teacher’s, because 
we have said for so long that all the books 
on our lists are good that the students con- 
sider us just plainly unreliable and very 
poor authorities.) Again the list is limited 
by library facilities. Pupils read what the 
public, school, and lending libraries offer. 
Some have very good books in their homes. 
Lists of books for the bulletin board have 
been taken from Hannah Logasa’s very ex- 
cellent piece of work, Historical Fiction and 
Other Reading References! and from those 
suggested in some of the general references 
on our history shelf. The bulletins put out 
by the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish? suggest travel books and others of 
value to the social studies teacher. 

During one six-weeks’ period every Amer- 
ican history student read a novel or, if he 
preferred, a non-fiction book on the period 
we were studying. The fiction was recom- 
mended as giving a good picture of social 
conditions. We added dignity to the assign- 
ment by bringing the books to class and 
reading them there for a day or two. If they 
had not found the books worth while, stu- 
dents were urged to say so in their brief 
written reviews, since they were helping 
compile a list of good books. A bulletin 
typed and containing the student reviews 
has been made and is a reference on “What 
to read.” I value it myself and shall add to 
it material listed on the card files this year. 


TRAVEL 


HE vogue for vacation trips is a general 
one, and the student who knows what 
to look for historically has a key to keener 
enjoyment. To him history will seem more 
real because he has actually visited the scene 


* National Council for the Social Studies Publication 
no. 1, 1927, or Jonathan Nield, Guide to the Best His- 
torical Novels and Tales. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 


?“American Ideals” is an annotated reading list com- 
piled by the Committee on International Relations of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Copies 
may be obtained at ten cents each from the Council at 
211 W. Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago. 
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which the text and teacher had left him 
thinking was “just another place.” 

New Orleans meant much more to a Jef- 
ferson City student when she visited it be- 
cause she knew its importance from the 
colonial period on. Naughty Marietta had 
shown her the city in the early days. In the 
account of the War of 1812 she had been 
interested in how Andrew Jackson had cov- 
ered himself in glory in the Battle of New 
Orleans. A new movie, The Buccaneer, had 
made quite an impression. In telling her 
class about the trip she described the quaint- 
ness and picturesqueness of the city, told 
of its division into an American and a 
French side, and showed pictures of some 
of the places and things she had been inter- 
ested in—the slave auction block and others. 
Later she was pleased to put the pictures 
and other materials in a scrapbook to dis- 
play at the school exhibit. 

A scanning of the card file shows that 
our students have traveled more than some. 
This being a capital city, the parents of a 
number have governmental business in the 
East and elsewhere. One pupil writes, “I 
have traveled through the East and parts 
of the South and during my trips saw Mt 
Vernon, Arlington, and the White House. 
I have seen many officials, of whom Huey 
Long was one. I went through the Smith- 
sonian Institution.’’ Another, whose father 
is an architect, says: “I have lived in fifteen 
states and been in thirty-five and have seen 
many historical places: Boston, Salem, 
Plymouth, and others in Massachusetts; 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge in Pennsyl- 
vania; and Washington, D. C.” The world 
history class took a trip to Europe vicari- 
ously as they listened to the lively story of 
a classmate who was fortunate enough to 
have spent several weeks there last summer. 
They enjoyed her snapshots, the pieces of 
unusual jewelry from Switzerland, and they 
had many questions to ask. “Did she see 
Hitler or Mussolini? Did the people in Italy 
and Germany seem unhappy? What was 
Egypt like?’ Such is the class experience 
that we can capitalize. 


APPEALING THROUGH MOVIES 


GLANCE over the theater section jn 
a daily paper shows the trend toward 
historical pictures. Since the students will 
go to movies without any urging on our 
part, it is the teacher’s chief concern to teach 
them to choose the best movies. It has been 
our plan to obtain the schedule of coming 
shows, call attention to the good ones 
through reliable magazine reviews, and 
check up on the historical element before 
and after seeing them. We have attempted 
to answer these questions: “If you can only 
see one of these productions which would 
you prefer to see? What constitutes a good 
picture? Does a well adjusted individual 
ever attend just any movies for the sake of 
a place to go and are there not other ways 
to entertain one’s self?’ The prestige of the 
cinema world has been much enhanced by 
such productions as Wells Fargo, Gold Is 
Where You Find It, and Lost Horizon. 
“Educational films” are not as yet widely 
used by any of us partly because of the 
problem of finding those of value. The usual 
classroom teacher does not have the time to 
search through the hundreds of available 
ones, sifting out the poor to find the few 
really good. There should be one teacher in 
each department with time allotted to do 
this for the group. From the use of such 
films in the school, teachers should not ex- 
pect too much. Commercial films which 
producers spend millions of dollars on will 
always make educational films show up un- 
favorably by comparison. A wise use of com- 
mercial movies will be more effective. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


ITH the increasing popularity of 

radios it has been predicted that some 
day we shall see people walking our streets 
with radios attached to their hats and going 
full blast as they walk along. Of special sig- 
nificance to the school is the fact that young 
people are more interested than their elders. 
There has been a new shift toward the his- 
torical in the programs; ‘‘Latin American 
History by Air” is an example. 
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We have only made a beginning at using 
this source of material this year. Commit- 
tees of students have posted schedules of 
good programs. One such schedule listed 
programs for every day in the week at hours 
that students might supposedly be free to 
listen to them; included on it were the “Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table Discus- 
sions,” “Epic of America,” ““Adventures that 
Made America,” “Science on the March,” 
and others of interest to social studies pupils. 
Frequently a student is pleased to tell us, 
‘I have found a new radio program that 
is interesting.” Some will quote Paul Sul- 
livan’s opinion or from the “March of 
Time.”” Probably we shall find better ways 
of stimulating interest in this type of thing 
as we work with the idea. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


HE creative writing urge may find ex- 
pression in history classes through plays, 
poetry, and historical sketches. History is 
drama if people will dramatize it; it has its 


romance and adventure if people will see 
it. Every locality has its history, and most 
places have borne interesting relation to 
national history. 

Recently we talked about writing, and 
students were. asked to write stories about 
incidents that had been handed down in 
their families—stories that never got into 
the history books but were good and, when 
studied, gave emphasis and color. As a re- 
sult I have a story of the old McFadden 
family in the Civil War and the escape of 
one of its members from the “bushwacker” 
gang, and several stories on things that hap- 
pened in and around Jefferson City in 
pioneer times and the Civil War. 

Aside from the pleasure of writing these 
stories the students enjoy seeing an occa- 
sional one in the school paper. They may 
enter them in such contests as those con- 
ducted by the Scholastic, or, if not entered 
as contest materials, they may be published 
in the Round Table department of that 


paper. 








Education for Political Citizenship 


WILLIAM E. MOSHER 





T is more than passing strange that many 
students find the study of government in 
the high school to be sterile. The ob- 
servable processes of government and be- 
haviors of public officials are so numerous 
that there is no reason why a teacher should 
restrict his attention to general considera- 
tions of the Constitution and governmental 
structures. Even though a pupil spends his 
days in a consolidated school on the western 
plains, he can not fail to realize that he and 
his fellows are all constantly enmeshed in 
the processes of government. Public officials 
of one sort or another cross their path every 
day of the year. The columns of the news- 
paper and magazine teem with articles on 
what governments are doing or planning 
to do. From the point of view of interest to 
the public, the changing role of government 
in present-day social life has become a topic 
of primordial importance. It is now a sub- 
ject of discussion and debate at every cross- 
roads in the country. This applies to local, 
state, and federal government, to say nothing 
of international affairs. 

The fact of the matter is that we find our- 








What constitutes a proper education 
for citizenship? By what kind of a test 
can we determine success or failure? 
The dean of the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University believes that “a syno- 
nym for democracy is participation” 
and that the proper task of education 
is to train citizens for active participa- 
tion in politics. 




















selves in a great laboratory in which corks 
are popping and retorts are exploding or 
threatening to explode on every hand. The 
chemist and the physicist have to erect spa- 
cious buildings and obtain their equipment 
for the teaching of their subjects at con- 
siderable public expense, while the teacher 
of government hardly has to change the 
direction of his eyes to find himself in no 
make-believe but in a real and vital political 
laboratory. What is ordinarily assessed as 
the most sterile of subjects is potentially the 
most fertile. 

It is not denied that considerable progress 
has been made in the past decade or so by 
wide-awake teachers with respect to the ob- 
servation of public officials at work. The 
city hall and various public works are now 
on the calling list of many of the more 
progressive teachers. Some few have gone 
so far as to stimulate fact studies in com- 
munity affairs, thus laying the ground work 
for the scientific method. 


O such realistic approach and no such 
N resourcefulness have been brought to 
bear, however, on the treatment of politics, 
party organization and control, and the 
genus politician, although it is the politician 
who sits at the control center of the govern- 
mental machine. He determines its direc- 
tion, its objectives, and its efficiency. 

This aloofness from the political side 
of government in our formal educational 
system may explain the prevailing attitude 
of typical boys and girls graduating either 
from the high school or college campus. 
They seem to have been so conditioned both 
in and out of school that they look upon 
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olitics as a messy business and one with 
which they will have little to do. 

How many teachers have the temerity to 
designate the local boss by name, to tell stu- 
dents or let them find out for themselves 
the part played by him in local government, 
to discuss the price he pays for his power, 
the ways in which he maintains himself in 
the position of control, and the rewards 
meted out to him—or should we say, meted 
out by him to himself and his own? AI- 
though discretion and politically controlled 
school boards may forbid using the local 
community as a laboratory for any such 
purposes, how many teachers utilize his- 
torical records available in increasing num- 
ber where information on the subject of 
“bossism” may reveal to students, at least 
by indirection, the local scene which may 
be too hot to handle? Through an under- 
standing of the boss and his works one is 
bound to dig into the character of the 
political party, to understand its function- 
ing in our democracy, as well as to discover 
the methods of manipulating it and the re- 
wards of successful manipulation. 


PARTICIPATION AS DEMOCRACY 


EVERTHELESS, understanding of 
N this important aspect of government is 
not enough. If the capstone is to be put on 
the arch, we must breed one generation of 
youth after another ready and eager to put 
its hand to the democratic plough. A syno- 
nym for democracy is participation. How 
can government be representative if those 
to be represented are indifferent bystanders, 
or acquiescent yes or no men, when it comes 
to the selection of party representatives? 

While casting their ballots on election day 
the majority vote without conviction or en- 
thusiasm, some even with a feeling of dis- 
taste because the managers of their chosen 
party have nominated candidates not at all 
to their liking. They share the feelings of 
one prominent citizen who complained to 
the party leader that, although he had al- 
Ways voted a certain ticket, he “hated to 
have to hold his nose when he went to the 


polls because of the character of the candi- 
dates on the ballot.” 

Again one of the most popular forms of 
“grousing” among this class of citizens has 
to do with the poor showing made by elec- 
tive officials in the council, the state legis- 
lature, or the Congress. They berate public 
administration as inefficient and wasteful. 
Apparently they fail entirely to conceive of 
the possibility that they have any responsi- 
bility or any opportunity to see to it that 
more representative and capable representa- 
tives are sent to our legislative halls and 
that well qualified officials carry on the 
day-by-day business of government. 

In their indifference to, if not ignorance 
of, party controls these people overlook the 
importance of primary elections at which 
party representatives are selected. The 
records show that only a minority of reg- 
istered voters participate in primaries, and 
any interested observer is aware that such 
voters are largely “insiders’’ who have heard 
their master’s voice. Yet anyone who gives 
thought to the matter can not fail to ap- 
preciate that in the long run primaries are 
even more important than regular elections. 


N account of a conviction that the 
character of government is deter- 
mined by the character of party officials and 
that these officials fall short of representing 
the better class of citizens, an analysis was 
made several years ago of nearly four thou- 
sand precinct committeemen in some 
twenty cities of New York. It was found that 
nearly 60 per cent of the precinct committee- 
men had not gone beyond the grammar 
school, and that only 11 per cent had gone 
to college, the majority of this group being 
in the legal profession. It is well known 
that many lawyers enter politics because it 
aids them in their professional career, not 
because they look upon politics as the 
proper avocation of a democratic citizen. 
In the matter of callings, over 60 per cent 
of the four thousand precinct committee- 
men belonged to the labor class, skilled and 
unskilled, while 25 per cent more were on 
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the public payroll. It is unquestionable that 
in this large group of 85 per cent are to be 
found some men and women who can see 
beyond the end of the party nose, but it is 
equally unquestionable that many of them 
are dominated by personal motives and 
narrow partisan interests. Such a situation 
makes possible bossism, which is as char- 
acteristic of American politics today as it 
ever was. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 


ROM the above evidence and the above 

interpretation it is believed that the 
schools and colleges have failed in one of 
their basic responsibilities, namely, to im- 
plant in young men and women a sense 
of their personal responsibility to make 
politics a primary avocation, to bring home 
to them the fact that the franchise involves 
not only a privilege and a right but also a 
definite responsibility requiring expendi- 
ture of time and personal effort. 

A few weeks ago the writer’s attention 
was called to a man who, on graduating 
from college, had determined to devote an 
hour a day or its equivalent to his com- 
munity. He started in at the bottom of the 
political ladder, serving as a poll watcher. 
He then moved to the position of precinct 
committeeman. Among his associates were 
two saloon keepers and a barber. He in- 
fluenced some of his friends and acquaint- 
ances who were more representative of the 
community to run in the primary, to the 
end that the district committee might more 
satisfactorily represent the district involved. 
He joined his efforts with others to bring 
about the establishment of a spacious and 
beautiful park near the city. He was identi- 
fied with a group that laid the foundation 
and superstructure of a leading university, 
starting with almost nothing. To him 
democracy was an avocation. He represents 
in my mind the type of citizen that ought 
to be the normal rather than the unusual 
output of our educational system. That he 
is also a rarity is a reflection on that system 
and a danger to our democracy. 


S I conceive it, we have accepted the 
A rights and privileges of living in q 
democratic country as an inheritance, but 
we have signally failed in training young 
people so that they understand that this 
is an inestimable good which can not simply 
be inherited and taken for granted. Like 
other values, if it is to be preserved, it must 
be preserved through personal effort. If we 
fail to inform and stimulate our young peo- 
ple to appreciate the importance of making 
politics their proper avocation, we have 
failed to maintain the bulwarks upon which 
a permanent democracy rests. Some years 
ago a road contracter, when asked how soon 
after a highway was opened it was necessary 
to send out a maintenance crew, replied, 
“The next day.” So it is with democracy. A 
maintenance crew must be _ operating 
throughout the years in cities, villages, and 
hamlets of the country, if this huge machine 
of government is to run smoothly and to 
meet the strains and stresses that are piling 
up as time goes on. 


OULD we not do well to take a leaf 

out of the book of the dictator states? 
Each of them has its “‘cells” in local com- 
munities. Each cell is an active unit con- 
tributing its share to the whole organization 
and helping to determine its character. 
Potentially we too have our cells, but their 
activity is largely under the surface. It is 
true that once a year or so there is a veritable 
scurry of activity, when the citizens turn 
out en masse, solemnly marching up the 
hill and just as solemnly marching down 
again. It is axiomatic that the vitality of the 
whole depends on the vitality of the cells. 
Has the school any more categorical im- 
perative than this, that it should contribute 
to the vitalization of the cell of which it is 
a part? Can there be any more acid test for 
the school’s effectiveness than this, that its 
cell is active in most, if not all of its parts’ 
The sub-surface activity of political bosses 
is a sorry substitute for the initiative and 
self-direction that presumably characterize 
a democratic community. The absence of 
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Jocal participation in public affairs bodes 
iI] for participation in state and national 
issues. We are good local citizens before 
we are good state and national citizens, to 
say nothing of world citizenship. 


THE ESSENTIAL TASK 


§ one reviews the textbooks used in the 
schools and colleges whether in civics 
or government courses, many of them seem 
as arid as the desert. As one considers the 
fear of teachers to come to grips with 
political and economic realities, as one ob- 
serves the teachers’ prevailing cynicism con- 
cerning the political game, it is not sur- 
prising that students vote courses in Civics 
a bore, and graduate from their educational 
experience with a conviction that politics 
are a mess and that they will have nothing 
todo with them. 

There is no doubt that our educational 
institutions have accepted as their mandate 
the education of young people for good 
citizenship. There is no doubt as to the 
availability of stimulating and interesting 
material, or as to the possibility of making 
the study of civics and government one of 
the most vital and even exciting subjects in 
the whole curriculum. But, if we are to judge 
these institutions by their results, there is 
hardly any question as to the failure of the 
system to make good on its promissory note 
to the public. 

In view of the importance of politics in 
ademocracy, a good third of the year’s course 
in civics might well be devoted to a con- 
sideration of politics and politicians. What 
is needed is an unprecedented emphasis on 
political citizenship. Whatever we may think 
of politics, it is through politics and politi- 
cal parties that a democracy must function. 
Instead of conditioning our young people 


to the idea that politics are sticky and, there- 
fore, to be avoided, we should acquaint 
them with the essential role played by 
political parties, with the means whereby 
they have been and are manipulated, and, 
most important of all, stimulate in them a 
sense of obligation to join in the political 
fray. 

All too many teachers are content with 
transmitting information, but in a democ- 
racy the public school system has the direct 
obligation to motivate, to stimulate, to 
arouse. Mere enlightenment is not enough. 
It may easily be accompanied by political 
apathy. Too few adult citizens appreciate 
that, if wrongs are to be righted, if ineffi- 
ciency and wastes are to be reduced, a lot 
of people have to rise up in their might and 
do something about it themselves. This is 
self-government. 

If anything, democracy is a partnership. 
Every voter has an official status and an offi- 
cial responsibility. Most of us are content 
with the absentee ownership that character- 
izes the great bulk of stockholders in large 
corporations. We vote by proxy. However 
deep seated our dissatisfaction may be with 
the management of the proxy holders, we 
keep on voting by proxy. 

Our teachers can do no better than to 
accept the axiom of that great statesman 
of Greece, Pericles, who said that he who 
takes no part in public affairs is to be re- 
garded “not as one who minds his own busi- 
ness but as one who is good for nothing.” 
Self-government involves paying a price. 
Can we breed generations of young people 
who are ready to pay the price? Our educa- 
tional system, our folkways, our mores have 
failed in this, the most important task of a 
working democracy and of a permanent 
democracy. 











Procedures in Teaching History 


LILLIAN SCOTT ELDRIDGE 





IGH school history courses in general, 
and world history in particular, are 
subject to certain limiting factors 

which are, to a great extent, caused by the 
heterogeneous character of the modern 
secondary school population. An added 
factor that changes radically the orientation 
of a course of study is the progressive spirit 
of ideas pervading curriculum building 
today. If a teacher undertakes to free him- 
self of the restraints of the traditional 
method, these two factors make it necessary 
to formulate several large generalizations 
as guiding principles. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


HE more important of these generaliza- 
| ena may be stated briefly. The great 
bulk of historical material is, because of its 
relative remoteness from the daily life of 
the pupil, of little, if any, intrinsic interest 
to the immature student. Since the usual 
modern school is characterized by classes 
containing all grades of intelligence, from 








With all the current discussion of 
change and adaptation in the teaching 
of high school history, it is difficult to 
arrive at agreement concerning exact 
standards and methods. Some sugges- 
tions and recommendations are offered 
here in the hope that their definite- 
ness will be stimulating even if not 
directly applicable in every particular 
situation. Mrs Eldridge is supervisor 
of the social sciences in the training 
school of the Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 




















the dull to the precocious, a course must be 
built so that the brilliant will have ample 
scope and opportunity for development, 
while on the other hand the dull will not be 
discouraged by failure. 

History, because of its great mass of facts 
and constantly shifting interpretation, jis 
not subject to mastery in the sense that, 
say, mathematics is. This means that we 
must take the emphasis off encyclopedic 
learning and, instead, attempt to develop 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations to make 
the individual more adept at problem solv- 
ing and at the same time a more social be- 
ing. The old oral quizzing, which was such 
an aid in accomplishing the purpose of the 
traditional school, is under the newer ap- 
proach a tragic waste of time. The stress is 
placed more on the “doing” rather than 
the “talking about.” Since we consider the 
school a place to learn and not a place to 
recite what has been learned elsewhere, we 
shall find careful planning of the recitation 
necessary, so that the classroom is made 
more like a workshop. Recognition of the 
fact that learning takes place only when the 
individual is actively and vitally participat- 
ing in creative endeavors rules out all 
written work that allows for any significant 
amount of copying as well as the traditional 
type of oral questioning. Furthermore, it 
calls for integration of every available life 
activity and correlation with it. The fact 
that, without interest, there can be little 
meaningful learning makes the develop- 
ment of a liking for history a matter of 
first importance. That is not easy to do with 
pupils of widely varying background and 
ability. 
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TEACHERS AIMS 


HE teachers should have certain gen- 

eral aims and objectives which may or 
may not be submitted to the class. Among 
these the following may be listed: to fur- 
ther the socialization of the individual; to 
develop an awareness of the world about 
the student and a lasting interest in it, both 
past and present; to develop skills in his- 
torical research and in a personal expres- 
sion; to develop attitudes of tolerance and 
understanding; to give a view, in proper 
perspective, of man’s struggle from barba- 
rism to civilization. 


‘TEXTBOOKS 


ASIC textbooks seem to this teacher as 
K not only desirable but indispensable. 
The superior student would be able to use 
a workbook or study outline and a wide 
range of reference books, and thus be able 
to dispense with the textbook altogether. 
The dull are always with us, and they find it 
not only confusing but actually, in many 
cases, impossible to work without a textbook. 

The greatest care should be exercised in 
the selection of textbooks. Their role is that 
of a basic orientation to the course; there- 
fore, the textbook should contain the min- 
imum essentials and no more. This will 
put it within the grasp of dull students, 
while the superior students should be ex- 
pected to widen the course by the use of a 
large number of activities. 

A discussion of the mechanical aspects of 
the book can be foregone, but it should, 
among other things, be possessed of certain 
specific qualities and should lack certain 
other specific qualities. It should leave out 
much detail and be thus easily within the 
grasp of the ‘‘dull-normal”; however, it 
should give abundant opportunity for the 
brilliant pupil to widen and enrich the 
course. By presenting its material in a sim- 
plified yet interesting manner it should help 
to develop a liking for history. It should 
contain a large number of excellent illus- 
trations as an integral part of the text. It 


should contain self-test drills. By presenting 
the story of each modern nation as a unit 
it should avoid overtaxing a mind that is 
dull or immature, or both, and avoid the 
kind of confusion that results from attempt- 
ing to keep a cross section of the world in 
mind. Its unit organization should present 
continuity of thought and not simple di- 
visions of chronology. It should take its 
emphasis off war and put it on the peaceful 
contributions of the various nations to 
world civilization. Preferably it should not 
have a unit on the World War, but one on 
the results of the World War. It should pro- 
vide abundant opportunity for integration 
with other fields—science, industry, inven- 
tion, art, architecture, music, and literature. 

In Arkansas State Training School at 
Jonesboro, one of the workable modifica- 
tions of the customary textbook study is 
being used. Instead of each pupil’s purchas- 
ing a particular textbook, each pupil con- 
tributes toward buying several textbooks 
and then uses one of many recommended 
texts on the subject. A pupil working on a 
specific phase of the history of the world or 
of a nation’s part in world history is allowed 
to use as many texts as he can. 

The class is divided into groups of five, 
one of the five being the chairman of the 
group. Each group has already chosen the 
topic it will study, prepare, and present to 
the class. Within each group comes more 
subdivision of work. Each person has his 
topic for which he is responsible. For his 
reference materials he may use the many 
texts he has helped to buy and the usable 
supplementary materials of all types that 
are available. 

Because of the proximity of the English 
and language classrooms, certain phases of 
the work fit easily into these classes. Be- 
cause, too, many of the same people take 
these same classes, it is very easy to continue 
this program and to correlate this work 
with other departments’ work. A detailed 
application of this work to the selected unit 
on France as discussed in this article was 
carefully worked out in this manner. 
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DIFFERENTIATED STANDARDS OF 
ATTAINMENT 


TANDARDS of attainment should be 
made known to the class, so that a stu- 
dent can have a definite idea of what is ex- 
pected for each grade of work. This will 
eliminate undesirable blanket assignments 
and allow each student to choose his own 
standard of attainment. 

Three standards of achievement may be 
defined. For excellent achievement, indi- 
cated by an A or high B grade, there is to 
be expected mastery of minimum essen- 
tials out of the textbook, a grade of 85 to 
100 on tests, regular attendance at class, 
promptness in completing all work, active 
participation in classroom activities and 
good citizenship in the classroom, supple- 
mentary reading either in history or any 
correlated field approved by the instructor 
and reported on blanks supplied for the 
purpose, and a high standard of excellence 
in written composition, that is, spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphing, and capitaliza- 
tion as well as a fairly fluent style. For good 
achievement, indicated by a B and C grade, 
the standards should approach those of the 
other group, but will not include the same 
kind of supplementary reading or standard 
of excellence in writing, and the necessary 
grade on tests is 65 to 84. For passing achieve- 
ment, with a D grade, the requirements are 
mastery of minimum essentials, sincere at- 
tempts to do all classroom work, good cit- 
izenship, a limited amount of outside read- 
ing, an average of 50 to 64 on tests. 


‘TESTING 


S long as the emphasis of this course is 
A on pupil development and the incul- 
cation of a liking for history and the social 
studies in general, a somewhat more liberal 
type of testing should be followed than has 
been the rule in the traditional school. It 
is only some of the extremists who favor 
the abolition of testing entirely. Others be- 
lieve that, if the student is not held account- 
able at times for his work, he will develop a 
habit of laxness, and his attitudes toward 


his school work will not be in line with our 
objective pupil development. Verification 
of this from the standpoint of the pupils 
may be found in Were We Guinea Pigs? 
published by the Class of 1938 of the Uni- 
versity High School of Ohio State Univer. 
sity (New York: Holt, 1938). It is not to be 
overlooked that testing can be a part of 
actual teaching. It can be an aid in develop. 
ing understanding, skills, and attitudes as 
well as in checking knowledge of fact. 
Final examinations should, however, be 
abolished. We are not aiming at encyclo- 
pedic learning or the memorization of a 
large group of facts, and this type of test 
would tend to neutralize the rest of our 
program as the student would be more or 
less subjected to anxiety on this score. 
Periodic tests, fairly comprehensive in 
nature, should be given about three times 
each semester. It is suggested that the stu- 
dents should be asked to hand in sample 
questions of the various objective types and 
the examinations be made up largely from 
their contributions. This would have the 
desirable effect of arousing greater interest 
than teacher-imposed questions, and the 
attempt to formulate good questions would 
be learning activity in itself. Daily quizzes, 
given at the beginning of the class period, 
tend to keep the lazy and the careless from 
leaving their textbook work until the last 
minute and have the added advantage of 
giving the students an opportunity to check 
on themselves, and thus gain a greater sense 
of security by knowing that they are doing 
satisfactory daily work. Self-test drills are 
especially good for review purposes. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


LASSROOM procedure should contain 
variety, but care should be exercised 


in making it worth while. The teacher 
should remember that he is hired to teach, 
not to fill the role of policeman. This super- 
visor can not agree with those who think 
that the teacher should keep out of the pic- 
ture as much as he can. While it is true un- 
doubtedly that the student should be al- 
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lowed to develop self-reliance, it is also true 
that a teacher is employed because he has 
superior training and grasp of subject mat- 
ter and is thus in a much better position to 
lead class discussions. 

With this view in mind, it is maintained 
that the teacher should, for example, guide 
the work of a socialized recitation even 
though he works through such means as 
the student titular head of the class who is 
carrying on the discussion. Only one de- 
parture from this policy is made, and that 
is in current events periods. The old oral 
quiz type of recitation, however, should 
under no consideration be used. Work on 
committees brings about pupil organization 
of the material students ought to study, 
and the students on committees will gather 
study skill in more than ordinary measure, 
as well as experience in cooperative effort. 
They will also gather value from group con- 
tribution to the whole instead of assuming 
individually each routine task in order to 
contribute to the group. 

A few suggested committees are a room 
committee for shades, chairs, books, etc.; 
a library committee to locate material for 
each unit in the school library and to post 
lists on the bulletin board; a bulletin board 
committee; a music committee to have 
charge of selection and presentation of the 
music of the nations; and a current-events 
committee as is discussed at length below. 
The number of committees and additional 
responsibilities can be worked out as needs 
develop. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


URRENT-EVENTS teaching is one of 
C the most difficult parts of the social 
studies teacher’s tasks. Neither the collec- 
tion of news items at random nor the prac- 
tice of having every student take an iden- 
tical paper which comes on a stated day is 
recommended. One is too chaotic, and the 
other too stiff and formal. A different 
scheme should be used whereby each stu- 
dent contributes to a common fund for the 
purpose of subscribing to a wide list of 


periodicals. All these periodicals should be 
kept in the social studies classroom where 
they are accessible for use, and much of it 
is saved from year to year for use in a more 
extended kind of investigation. 


HIS study program for current events 

may be an experiment in socialization. 
If such a plan is followed, the committee on 
current events decides upon a topic or top- 
ics, subject to the approval of the instructor. 
When the modern period is being studied, 
the topics are, as far as possible, concerned 
with the nation at the moment under con- 
sideration in the textbook work, on the 
theory that this will tend to give more 
reality to both history text and to the 
current-events material. The topics, upon 
approval, are announced to the class, with 
the committee’s recommendations of the 
best sources from available periodicals. At 
least half a class period is then used for read- 
ing the periodicals in the classroom, and 
each member of the class is expected to 
have at least five questions and answers, 
with useful sources indicated, ready to hand 
in at the end of the day for current-events 
discussion. The pupil is perfectly free to 
hand in anything he chooses on the topics 
for the day. 

One member of the committee, of which 
the membership rotates, is expected to in- 
troduce the topic and lead discussion—the 
students presumably using their questions 
for the basis of this discussion. The in- 
structor ought to stay out of the picture, 
except as it may be necessary to bring the 
discussion back to the topic or end a ses- 
sion that has begun to drag. 


ACTIVITIES 


CTIVITIES, which are too numerous 
to be dealt with completely in the 


space available here, should be flexible and 
should attempt to conform to the unit 
under consideration and to the individual 
interests of the class. Floor talks ought to be 
presented carefully with adequate time 
given for preparation and, as far as possible, 
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supervised by the instructor both for con- 
tent and presentation. In the debates, mem- 
bers of the debate class can act as coaches 
for the sake of their own experience as well 
as for giving point and some finish to the 
classroom presentation. 

The exercises in written compositions 
can of course be varied indefinitely. They 
may be simple exercises in enlarging on a 
“blanket” expression or phrase, or in con- 
densing paragraphs, or in outlining first a 
paragraph and then a page and a chapter. 
Other exercises may include the composi- 
tion of short themes or papers, the elements 
of ‘“‘research,”’ and even a short “research” 
paper of three or four pages. Often the co- 
operation of the English teacher can be ob- 
tained to check the papers for such matters 
as composition, spelling, and punctuation, 
and in some cases the two teachers can ar- 
range to give credit for the paper in both 
classes. In such cases it is helpful to the stu- 
dent if the English teacher marks correc- 
tions in one color of pencil and the history 
teacher in another. 

Informal dramatizations can either be 
written by the students or adapted from 
dramatists of the nations being studied. 
Notebooks showing principal cities, rivers, 
mountains, and other geographical details, 
and drawing, either copying or preferably 
original drawing of scenes, cartoons, graphs, 
maps, pictures, are all very common and 
useful activities. Making models, collec- 
tions, and scrapbooks ought to depend, 
probably, on the interest of the pupils. 

Vocabulary study seems to this teacher 
very important, since one must understand 
the language (expressions and terms) be- 
fore learning can be meaningful. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to select words 
for vocabulary study, and this list then 
augmented by suggestions from the class. 

Time line exercises also seem necessary, 
especially while using a textbook that con- 
siders each modern nation separately, for 
time sequence can easily fade out when 
concentrating on one nation at a time, with 
resulting confusion to learners. 


NOTEBOOK 


OME, perhaps most, students enjoy the 
S possession of a notebook, but some. 
thing ought to pass through the students 
minds during the process of filling it. There 
are two dangers to be guarded against if 
the notebooks are to represent thought and 
not to become a meaningless waste of time, 
that is, notebooks are not to be mere copy. 
ing from references or simply making a 
scrapbook with the use of a pair of scissors 
and a paste pot and a little industry. 

It ought to be remembered that, prima- 
rily, notebooks are personal possessions and 
should be adapted to the individual mind 
and working method of the pupil, and 
therefore any suggestions and requirements 
as to method, form, and content ought to 
be offered with that fundamental fact in 
mind. 

Such suggestions are, however, valuable 
if not indispensable. It may be useful for 
notebooks to have several major divisions, 
each concerned with a certain subject or 
learning activity, such as, let us say, vocab- 
ulary or word study; biography; current 
events; maps; famous sayings; assignments; 
important events (attempted chronology). 
Another arrangement may be chosen, if 
only the requirement is kept in mind that 
the notebook must be arranged to present 
some kind of orderly, classified informa- 
tion. 

As a practical matter it is useful that the 
notebooks be uniform in size so that maps, 
instructions, and other material issued by 
the teacher from time to time will fit neatly 
into the covers. It seems to this teacher, at 
least, that unbound notebooks of the folder 
type are not acceptable. 

The teacher should provide as a preface 
to the notebooks a series of instructions, 
to serve as a study guide and a general in- 
strument of orientation. This preface, or 
study guide, should always be available and 
should contain some statement of the 
teacher's philosophy of historical study and 
of general aims and objectives. Among 
other things it may also contain informa- 
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tion concerning standards of achievement; 
seneral study helps for a correct approach; 
astructions for rapid and careful reading; 
instructions for map drawing and evalua- 
tion; instructions for picture study, either 
in the textbook, in newspapers, or works of 
art; instructions on research technique; in- 
structions for outlining, using whatever 
plan seems to the teacher best adapted for 
the situation, with perhaps a brief state- 
ment that this does not represent the only 
correct and logical method; lists of activities 
with explanations; committee instructions. 
At least one week should be used to present 
this preface to the class and to introduce 
them to the procedure and practice to be 
followed. 


is composed mostly of generalizations, 
and consciously so. The procedure will have 
to be altered from time to time. Some of 
the proposed activities will probably not 
be workable. Others will have to be changed 
in form. Yet it is believed that the general 
trend is workable and useful. 

Some application, however, may be 
ventured by way of illustration. This ap- 
plication is only tentative and will, with- 
out doubt, be modified in actual practice. 


Tec course of study, as here presented, 


APPLICATION TO A SELECTED UNIT ON 
FRANCE 


IMS and Objectives (as applied to the 
A unit under consideration). 

1. To discover why France became one 
of the world’s leading nations. (Study of 
geographic influences, natural resources, 
climate, people, leaders, etc.) 

2. To discover how the French people 
made their way to such a commanding 
position. 

3. To discover the relations of France 
to the rest of the nations. 

4. To appreciate the contributions of 
France to man’s common (cultural, polit- 
ical, economic) heritage. 

5. To develop skills and appreciations 
further. 


Procedure 

1. Time allowed: two weeks (ten class 
periods). 

2. Division of time: three days to labora- 
tory; one day to vocabulary study; one day 
to debates, reports, floor talks, etc.; three 
days to class discussion; one day to current 
events; one day to self-test drill or review. 

3. Activities that may be used: map work; 
time line as part of class discussion day and 
possibly worked out during a laboratory 
period; writing a short paper on a topic 
selected by the student with material col- 
lected from various sources; debate on a 
subject such as “Resolved: That France has 
attained a higher degree of peace-time 
achievement than any other nation’; floor 
talks from three to five minutes; current 
events, if possible, on some present topic 
in which France is an important factor; self- 
test exercises with ample chance for cooper- 
ative learning, from a list of, say, twenty- 
eight items with instructions to write one 
thing associated with each item; the music 
of France presented, for instance, by pho- 
nograph records of typical French music ac- 
companied by an explanation, arranged by 
the music committee; drama by means of 
short dramatic episodes worked out as orig- 
inal skits from incidents in French history; 
writing a diary, for instance, with entries by 
Napoleon at Tilsit or at Elba, by Pasteur 
while developing cure for rabies, by Madam 
Curie upon the discovery of radium, by 
Bizet during the composition and unsuc- 
cessful premier of “Carmen,” by a goose 
girl in rural France, or by Joan d’ Arc at 
Rouen; a travelogue or French itinerary; 
report on French literature; cartoon draw- 
ing, such as Mirabeau defying the king’s 
orders; Wilhelm I at Versailles, or physicians 
ridiculing Pasteur on his faith in steriliza- 
tion and vaccination. 

This is only a suggested list and may be 
augmented as any student becomes inter- 
ested in one phase or another. The very 
fact that we call them activities indicates 
their flexibility. Certainly they should not 
become formal and stereotyped. 
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RESENTATION of the Unit. 

p This may seem a queer place to dis- 
cuss presentation. Yet for the teacher’s pur- 
poses it is more advantageous to do this after 
an overview has been given. 

The unit ought to be presented by the 
teacher in a talk of the nature of an orien- 
tation, as we must first create interest, and 
it should be given on the level appropriate 
to the age and grade of the class. Attention 
can be turned to the progress of the nation, 
its character, its history, its rulers. The rela- 
tion of France to other nations, modern and 
ancient, should be given and particular 
emphasis laid on those countries and periods 
already studied, so that the student may 
see France as a nation of the world as well 
as simply a nation. All this should not take 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes. The 
rest of the class period should then be used 
as a supervised study period, and the student 
urged to read rapidly for the purpose of an 
overview. 

The second day might begin with the 
announcement of topics from the current- 
events committee. This could be followed 
by a report of the library committee and 
the posting of the reference bibliography. 
The rest of the period could then be de- 
voted to map study. The third day might 
be devoted to laboratory work, consisting of 
either reference reading or writing a theme 
on some selected topic. If the writing does 
not consume the entire period, the re- 
mainder of the time could be devoted to 
current events for the following day. In 
such a scheme the fourth day would be de- 
voted to current events, with the student 
chairman for the day presenting the topic 
and leading the discussion. If the session 
lags, the teacher should end it and devote 
the rest of the time to supervised study from 
the textbook. 

The fifth day might be given over to the 
music committee who could interpret the 
French spirit by the playing of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” the “1812 Overture’ by Tschai- 
kowsky, which depicts Napoleon’s campaign 
of that year to Moscow and contains 


snatches of the “Marseillaise’’ and charac. 
teristic Russian music, and the ““T'wo Grep. 
adiers,” which again makes use of the 
“Marseillaise.” A discussion of the French 
people could follow for the rest of the hour, 
The sixth day could be given over to dis. 
cussion of French life up to the Revolution, 
after a short quiz has been given over the 
material covered. 

The seventh day might well be devoted 
to laboratory work of any nature that the 
student sees fit. The eighth day could be 
devoted to a consideration of the vocabulary 
list presented by the vocabulary committee 
sometime earlier in the study of the unit. 
The day might well be a mixture of discus- 
sion and laboratory work. The ninth day 
could begin by allowing fifteen or twenty 
minutes for work on the self-test drill and 
then opening the class for general discus- 
sion. The tenth day should begin with a 
discussion of the self-test drill and as many 
incidents or facts related to each item pre- 
sented as possible. If this should not take 
the whole period, the rest could be devoted 
to work on the notebooks and be of a 
supervised study-laboratory nature. 

It will be evident that all this is an at 
tempt to introduce enough variety to keep 
interest from lagging and at the same time 
to keep everyone busy. Large differences in 
the time necessary for each task will, of 
course, show up between individual stu- 
dents. The teacher will have to use his 
own discretion in handling this situation. 

The flexibility of this program is empha- 
sized. This suggested program for the study 
of France is only tentative. It is obvious that 
the opportunities to do class work of this 
vitalized type far outstrip the time avail- 
able. 


A “SALON-TEA” or “SOIREE” 


HiS is a special project that could be 

used either in the regular class period 
or as a class party, preferably the latter. 
The idea here is both to allow for a high 
degree of integration and to make capital 
of the play instinct. 
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PROCEDURES 


Any combination of the following proj- 
ects could be a part of the program. This is 
simply a list that has presented itself as 
having possibilities. It can be increased al- 
most without end. The main point is to 
emphasize the infinite opportunity afforded 
for integration with a history class on the 
level where acquisition of factual material 
is secondary. 

By way of integration with the French 
class, the class could be taught the simple 
French amenities, such as ““bonjour,” “merci 
beaucoup,” “comment allez-vous?’’ for use 
in place of “hello,” “thank you,” and 
“how are you”; or, with the music class or 
the music and French classes, several of the 
simple folk tunes of France could be sung 
either in English or French by the group 
or a selected smaller body. Such songs as 
“Frere Jacques,” “Au Claire de Lune,” 
“Alouette,” or “‘Savez vous plouter le 
choux”’ are easily learned and can seem to 
typify French life. As integration with the 
home economics class, refreshments could 
be served that are simple but cf a decidedly 
French character. The recipes could be ob- 
tained from Countess Morphy’s book on 
“Recipes of All Nations.” 

Integration with French architecture, 
painting, music, and literature, and aspects 
of common life is equally desirable. An ex- 
hibition of French art, in charge of a special 
committee, could be arranged on the bul- 
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letin board. Needed prints can be obtained 
from University Prints, 6 Boylston Street, 
Boston, for a cent and a half each for two 
tone and four cents for a selected group in 
colors. A good recording of Massenet’s 
“Scenes Pittoresque” can be obtained and 
played by some member of the class who 
is able and willing to give an interesting ac- 
count of it. One of the movements of this 
suite is entitled ““The Angelus,” and it is 
rural, reverent, and serene in character. The 
integration here could be with Millet’s 
painting “The Angelus.” The Angelus as 
a symbol of devout, rural France might be 
emphasized. A typical French _ historical 
novel could be reviewed or a historical 
drama condensed and presented. A French 
game or games could be learned and played 
at the party or in class. The services of a 
person who has traveled in France might be 
obtained to give a talk on “France as I Saw 
It,” or a good travel film, possibly a Burton 
Holmes Travelogue, could be presented at 
small cost. 


HE modern procedure in teaching high 

school history is no longer a program 
that includes only subject matter. In the 
past too much emphasis has been put upon 
causes and relations. Subject matter is im- 
portant but only as far as it affects the lives 
of pupils, and it should be taught in that 
relation. 





“Education is one way by which we try to prepare ourselves to work with the 
process of world evolution rather than against it. It is through the hard 
struggle for understanding that mankind learns when to give up the old and 
accept the new, indeed, even to create the new. In our changing world, 
we grope for ways to master the great impersonal forces which are capable 
of crippling us if we do not bring them under the control of intelligence” 
( J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, “Freedom 
to Find Out,” Vital Speeches of the Day, June 15, 1939). 











Individualization in the Social Studies 


FORREST €E. 





Y its very name “social studies” is a 


B social subject involving group coopera- 
tion and interaction of ideas. In that 


sense social studies instruction can not be 
individualized. It is impossible to organize 
a social studies class on the plan of an in- 
dividualized mathematics class, for instance, 
in which standardized tests are admin- 
istered, then remedial drill exercises as- 
signed, and finally individuals allowed dur- 
ing class time to study independently such 
widely variant material as fourth-grade fun- 
damentals and ninth-grade algebra. If such 
individualization in the social studies were 
possible, a placement test in civic action 
might be followed by the assignment of 
remedial self-instruction sheets to increase 
responsibility for taking part in civic- 
improvement projects, and the individual 
pupil might drill himself until he acquired 
the habit of civic participation. Or, to put 
it another way, lack of interest in reading 
anything but the comics in the newspaper 
could be changed by individual remedial 
drill lessons in how to read an editorial. 








We all agree that, even in studies 
we call social, school experience 
should be individualized. The diffi- 
cult question of how is considered 
here. Dr Long is a professor of edu- 
cation in New York University. Dr 
Halter, formerly of New York State 
College for Teachers, is now connected 
with the Mamoroneck public schools 
and the Division of General Education 
in New York University. 
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Obviously such plans of individualiza- 
tion would meet with meagre success in the 
social studies. In fact, a program that pro- 
vides for individual study about group liv. 
ing rather than growing experiences in such 
living is futile. Any plan based on individ. 
ual research and drill for the sake of in- 
dividual progress, rather than on individual 
contribution to group learning for the sake 
of social progress, motivates against the ob- 
jective of a spirit of cooperative effort for 
the good of society. 


ualization in the social studies that 
encourage practice in social and civic situa- 
tions and yet at the same time provide op- 
portunities for individual activities. Under 
such plans each pupil works to make his 
individual contribution to group living. 
Such individualization in the social studies 
is the very essence of social learning. It is 
the purpose of this article to outline some 
steps in individualization of social instruc- 
tion. 

There are those who will criticize the 
philosophy of individualization underlying 
this plan because they object to any plan 
that converts the social studies into guid- 
ance. In the judgment of some teachers the 
formulation of individual goals, especially 
those concerned with citizenship and par- 
ticipation and the holding of individual 
conferences, belong in the guidance office. 
The position taken in this article is directly 
contrary to that philosophy. The writers be- 
lieve that the future of every subject in the 
school, and especially the social studies, is 
irrevocably bound up with guidance. In- 


pte there are plans of individ- 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION IN 


dividualization of instruction is funda- 
mentally the application of the guidance 
idea to classroom teaching. 


INDIVIDUAL GOALS 


HE first step in a plan of individualizing 

social studies instruction is to set up 
individual goals with pupils. Objectives in 
civic behavior are too often stated for 
groups in such general terms as “better 
citizenship.” One reason that generalized 
objectives frequently do not bring pupil 
improvement is that the teacher and pupil 
have not analyzed the specific things each 
pupil should do in order to improve his 
own “citizenship.” Specific individual 
goals for civic improvement are more likely 
to be attained by the pupils than is the gen- 
eral recommendation that they become 
“better citizens.” The timid girl who never 
takes part in group discussions may need 
to improve her citizenship by considering 
the value of individual contribution and 
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by trying to make her own oral contribu- 
tion to each discussion. The boy who mo- 
nopolizes group discussion constantly by 
speaking without recognition from the chair 
needs to improve his citizenship by analyz- 
ing his own unfairness and acting upon the 
results of that analysis—which may include 
a check by his classmates whenever he at- 
tempts to talk without recognition. 

A plan for the formulation of individual 
objectives in the social studies is being de- 
veloped in the following form at Milne 
High School, the practice school of the 
New York State College for Teachers, at 
Albany. There are two types of goals, one 
type that pertains to individual needs con- 
cerning the unit under consideration and 
the other type that pertains to individual 
needs not particularly related to the unit 
being studied. The following goal sheet was 
developed for and with a bright aggressive 
pupil studying “Housing.” 


MILNE HIGH SCHOOL 


SOCIAL STUDIES GOAL AND PROGRESS INVENTORY OF 


Goals 
Date Set February 7. 


Progress in democratic citizenship 
To undersiand the differences in housing standards 
in our democracy. 


To know the value to the nation of having its citizens 
in good houses. 


To be able to “build” upon the ideas of others. 


To acquire the habit of giving interested, courteous 
attention to the opinions of all members of a group. 


Progress in satisfying participation in group life 
To be able to be successful without being overbearing. 


To be able to limit my contributions to group dis- 
cussions so that I use only my fair share of time. 


Progress in satisfying economic life 
To understand that there is something wrong with 
our economic system when many families do not have 
enough income to pay for decent housing. 





Progress 
Date of Inventory March 17. 


Mastery on test. 
Mastery on test. 


I have tried to connect my ideas with other pupils’ 
ideas. I have said: “Another example of what Arthur 
says” and “In additior to what Melba says.” 


I can improve still more by looking at the speaker and 
by trying to get over my nervous habit of playing 
with things on my desk. 


I haven't said “I know,” “That's all wrong,” “Bunk” 
as many times as I used to. 

My plan of contributing no more than three times 
during a period is more fair to other pupils. Besides 
the class says that what I say is better when I don't 
talk so much. 


Mastery on test. 
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Progress in use of social data and ideas 
To be able to approach problems with a “tentative” 
point of view. 
To have the habit of quoting facts to support 
opinions. 
To improve my ability to draw conclusions from 
graphs. 


I know that I still have my mind “made up” befor 
I begin to study a problem. I know what I think. 


My report in favor of model housing projects haq 
good reasons. 


My reading of a graph on housing improvemeny 


was good, 


Progress in appreciation and enjoyment of heritage from past 


To appreciate the ways in which present housing 
developed. 


To appreciate the housing progress of other peoples. 


Progress in character and personality 
Ability to see the “littleness” of my lack of interest 
in the ideas of others. 
To develop the habit of criticizing my own conduct 
rather than that of others. 


My part in the class program on the history of hoys. 
ing was satisfactory. 


My comparison of European and American housing 
plans did not include enough examples. Oral pres- 
entation was good. 


I have tried to listen to other pupils’ ideas. 


This is hard to do. Some pupils do such dumb things. 
I think I should try again on this. 


The class commended me on my report of my visit to the slums and on my efforts to publicize what I saw there. 


INDIVIDUAL MATERIALS AND METHODS 


HE second step in a plan of individual- 

izing social studies instruction is to guide 
individuals in group projects so that they 
make contributions in accordance with 
their abilities, interests, and needs. Such 
guidance includes differentiation of read- 
ing materials according to reading abilities. 
Although many schools are poorly equipped 
to make adequate reading adjustment, the 
alert teacher will find opportunities to do 
so. Some advanced pupils can read the 
adult books frequently available in local 
public libraries, if not in the school library. 
Many pupils can also read current news- 
papers and files of newspaper clippings, 
current magazines, and much pamphlet 
material. The location of simpler materials 
for less able readers is more of a problem. 
However references to junior encyclopedia 
articles may be found, and the possibility 
of the intermediate grade texts as references 
should not be overlooked. Simple refer- 
ences such as Margaret Norris’ Heroes 
and Hazards (New York: Macmillan, 1932) 
and the pictorial magazine Building Amer- 
ica are especially helpful. It is the job of the 
teacher to aid pupils in selecting reading 
suited to their abilities. 


Examples of varied references on one 
topic are illustrated in the following list 
on “Can You Believe What You Read in 
the Newspaper?” ! 


*From Helen Halter, Society in Action. New York: 
Inor, 1936, pp. 150-51; Citations from the Seventh Year. 
book of the National Council for the Social Studies on 
“Education Against Propaganda,” 1937, might also be 
used; (s) indicates that the book is written for students, 
(a) for advanced students or adults. 

(a) Silas Bent, Ballyhoo. (New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1927), chapters i-viii, especially chapter vi. (Ex- 
cellent and interesting exposure of untruthfulness in 
the news. Students can get a lot out of this book, even 
though it was written for older people). 

(a) “Hearst’s Enormous One-Man Show,” Readers Di- 
gest, December, 1935. 

(s) Howard C. Hill, The Life and Work of the Citizen. 
(New York: Ginn, 1935), pp. 388-89. (Need for caution 
in reading a newspaper). 

(s) F. R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics (Garden 
City: Doubleday Page, 1924), chapter 32, “Why the 
Newspapers Do Not Print All the Facts;” chapter 33, 
“How the Newspaper’s Political Policy Is Formed.” 
(s) F. E. Lumley and B. H. Bode, Ourselves and the 
World (New York: McGraw Hill, 1931), pp. 313-22: 
(How reliable is the information in a newspaper?). 
(s) Harold O. Rugg, An Introduction to Problems of 
American Culture (New York: Ginn, 1931), “Yellow 
Journalism,” pp. 326-28; “Advertisers’ Influence,” pp. 
367-70; “Picture Tabloid Newspapers,” pp. 37-73- 

(a) George Seldes, Freedom of the Press (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill, 1935). Excellent material on influence of 
advertisers, business interests, and other groups. 

(s) William Shepherd, The Boys’ Own Book of Politics 
(New York: Macmillan, 1923), chapter xi on “How to 
Read Political News.” 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION 


OR aiding pupils to select activities 

suited to their interests the teacher has 
in mind the hobbies and interests of the 
individuals in his classes. From such knowl- 
edge he formulates activities to appeal to 
those different interests. During laboratory 
periods he attempts to point out interest 
appeals of various activities whenever they 
are not apparent to the pupil. The teacher 
also suggests possible adaptation of activ- 
ities to the pupils, and encourages substitu- 
tion of activities of the pupils’ own crea- 
tion. Most teachers today realize the wide 
variety of activities through which social 
studies problems may be understood. Art 
expression for those talented in that field, 
dramatic presentation for those interested 
in that mode of expression, visits, stories, 
interviews, graphs, maps, models, and many 
other ways of studying are recognized as 
being as legitimate learning exercises as 
reading and recitations. 

Examples of activities suited to varying 
interests are evident in the following sug- 
gested activities list on the subject of co- 
operatives. 


1. You live in a small town. Your friends and neigh- 
bors are interested in opening a cooperative grocery 
store. They ask your help in starting such a store. Write 
an article telling how you would go about organizing 
a cooperative grocery store. The rules for organizing a 
cooperative are found in Headline Book, Cooperatives, 
pp. 8-14. 

2. Every person in Sweden has to have his galoshes! 
Write a play showing how the cooperatives were able to 
lower the price of galoshes. Information can be found 
in Headline Book, Cooperatives, pp. 24-8. 

3. Do you know that Albany has a cooperative store? 
Would you like to visit this store? If you are inter- 
ested, make the necessary plans with your teacher. 
After visiting the store, write your opinion of this co- 
operative. 

4. Did you know that some State College students are 
living on the cooperative plan? Interview a State Col- 
lege student who lives at a cooperative house. Ask 
your teacher for help in arranging the interview. 

5. Draw one or two cartoons or pictorial graphs on: 
(a) the growth of the cooperative movement; (b) the 
first cooperative; (c) the farmer and the cooperative; 
(d) the organization of a cooperative; (e) any subject 
chosen by yourself. (See the cartoon and charts in 
Scholastic, October 16, 1937, pp- 4, 5, 6, and in Headline 
Books, Cooperatives.) If you are interested in the car- 
toons, but prefer not to draw, you may write an expla- 
nation of a cartoon or pictorial chart found in one of the 
above references. 
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6. Make arrangements with your teacher and class- 
mates for giving a debate on some subject about coopera- 
tives that interests you. Perhaps you would be inter- 
ested in debating the benefits of some type of 
cooperative for the Milne students. 


SUALLY activities allow for choice so 
UJ that individual preferences may be 
expressed. Psychologists tell us that we 
learn best what we are interested in learning. 
Therefore it seems obvious that learning 
is stimulated through the exercise of choice 
by which an activity becomes the pupil’s 
desire rather than the teacher’s assignment. 
The best method of suggesting activities 
not only allows freedom of choice but also 
presents the suggestions in such a way as to 
make freedom of procedure possible. Activ- 
ities that stimulate the pupils’ creative 
energies in planning and execution are 
superior to activities that are blue prints to 
be copied. For example, the following 
activity allows for choice in selection of 
topic and method, and for initiative in 
finding references. 

What social problems does each of the following farm 
groups present? Choose one for a special report to the 
class. This report may be in the form of a play, story, 
interview, “talking movie,” or any other idea which 


your committee may have. (a) farm tenants; (b) 
sharecroppers; (c) farm laborers. 


However, it is no easy job for any teacher 
to formulate activities suggestive enough 
in procedure to avoid the pupils’ being be- 
wildered or uninterested, and yet not so 
detailed as to kill the urge to create. The 
stimulation of self-direction is always dif- 
ficult. How much aid can a teacher give 
students without making such aid a crutch? 
Just when are directions clear enough to 
be stimulating yet not so clear as to stultify 
thought? Obviously the answer to these 
questions depends upon the individual. 
Therefore, activities must be formulated 
and developed with pupils’ particular needs 
in mind. 

The following activities were formulated 
for pupils of different levels of ability. 
Needless to say, the notations concerning 
the types of pupils were not passed on to 
them. 
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(For a good reader and a bright pupil) 
Rich Land, Poor Land is an interesting story of land 
conservation. Read any part that interests you and 
prepare a report for the class. 

(For a poor reader and a slow student) 
Have you heard of the “Dust Bowl”? 
After reading and looking at the pictures in Building 
America, on “Conservation,” pp. 8-13, write a report 
answering the following questions: (a) What is the 
“Dust Bowl”? (b) Do you think that it is a serious 
problem? (c) What methods are being used to do 
away with the “Dust Bowl”? (d) Of what methods 
do you approve? 


The needs of pupils are also taken into 
account in the types of activities assigned. 
For example, one pupil may need practice 
in working with people and may be en- 
couraged to take part in committee proj- 
ects. Another may need contact with people 
of a different social group and may be 
taken on community trips in order to 
broaden his outlook. Other pupils may need 
practice in special study skills such as using 
an index, giving reasons for opinions, or 
analyzing propaganda, and therefore should 
have activities involving the use of such 
skills. 


CLASSROOM INFORMALITY 


OW does the social studies classroom 
4 change with such individualization of 
activities? Instead of thirty-five pupils, each 
sitting in his seat in even rows reading a 
textbook or waiting to recite, we find some 
pupils drawing, some arranging the bul- 
letin board, some consulting in groups, some 
working at a blackboard map, some prac- 
ticing a play, some taking a test, some read- 
ing, not one textbook, but encyclopedias, 
various reference books, and pamphlets. 
Chairs are grouped; pupils walk around 
the room for books and materials; some 
pupils even leave the room for library work. 
Instead of the silence in which one can 
hear a pin drop, we hear the necessary 
noises of a laboratory in which pupils ex- 
change comments in laboratory voices or 
whispers and move freely but quietly about 
the room for necessary materials. The 
teacher has a plan of the conferences that 
he will have during the period. He confers 


with individuals and groups, teaching ip. 
dividuals according to their needs. 

Some teachers feel that laboratory work 
is not possible with a large group. Although 
it is true that a sudden change from q 
recitation to a laboratory plan for a whole 
class, especially when no instruction or 
practice in committee work has been given, 
may result in noise and wasted time. Stil] 
a gradual transition, in which part of the 
class retains textbook study and a gradually 
increasing number qualify for individual- 
ized self-directed work, is frequently suc. 
cessful. It is possible also to have individ- 
ualized activities without any group study, 
if there is administrative objection to 
“laboratory work noise” during a study 
period. 

Pupils work on their own individual ac. 
tivities during the class period on the aver- 
age of four days out of five. On days when 
laboratory work is not done, class meetings 
are scheduled. Reports of activities are 
given and ideas interchanged. Plays are 
given, interviews reported on, problem 
questions discussed. Such a meeting is not 
a recitation, because knowledge of facts and 
essential concepts has been checked pre- 
viously by self-tests taken by the pupils 
individually after they have completed ac- 
tivities. 


SELF-TESTING 


UCH self-testing is an important part 

of the individualized program. Al- 
though mimeographed self-tests are easier 
to administer, a few written or typewritten 
copies also serve the purpose when circu- 
lated as pupils are ready for them. Self 
tests are usually not marked on a numerical 
basis. Instead, the paper is marked with 
notations for further study so that miscon- 
ceptions may be cleared up. The teacher 
usually returns papers to pupils in indi- 
vidual conferences during laboratory work 
so that specific aid may be given where it 
is needed. Such self-testing and diagnosis 
motivate real learning, rather than learn- 
ing for a mark. Such a plan also enables the 
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teacher to keep slower pupils from dis- 
couragement, since their papers need not 
be returned with failing marks. The plan 
also makes it possible for the teacher to have 
different tests for students of different levels 
of ability without giving discouraging pub- 
licity to the fact that the test is different. 
Excerpts from a self-test follow: 


SELF-TEST ON “PLANNING FOR BETTER HOMES” 
Part I 


Do you know the following important items of infor- 
mation about housing? If you miss any items, the 
teacher will help you learn them. 

Directions: Underline the words in the following sen- 
tences which will make the statement correct. 

1. (10 per cent, 40 per cent, 80 per cent) of farm 
homes have the modern convenience of running water. 

2. (Town and city homes, farm homes) need the 
greatest number of modern improvements. 

3. (Only 10 per cent, 40 per cent, more than 75 per 
cent) of town and city homes are provided with central 
heating. 

Directions: Place a 7 in the space before the type of 

community in which the greatest number of American 

people live; place a 2 in the space before the type of 

community in which the next largest group of people 

live, and so on. 

_. Metropolitan cities of 1,000,000 or more popu- 
lation 

___. Farms and villages 

_____ Small cities 

__ Large cities of population from 50,000 to 
1,000,000 


Part II 


{re you able to express clearly a good reason for your 
opinion about certain housing problems? 

Directions: On a separate paper state whether you be- 
lieve that each of the following statements is true or 
false, and give at least one reason for your opinion. 

1. Building model homes in a community is useless 
because poor people with bad housing conditions can’t 
afford to live in such nice homes anyway. 

2. People live in poor homes with very few modern 
conveniences because they are lazy and shiftless. 

3. Our city, state, and national governments should 
continue with their plans for improving housing con- 
ditions. 

4. Much progress has been made in housing since the 
ume of the Romans. 

5. Children who live in the slums are handicapped, 
because they have poor health. 


pine of individualization in the social 
studies sometimes fail because the use of 
individualized study guides (examples of 


which have been given) results in a formal- 
ized program. It is possible to use study 
guides in such a way that there is little or 
no pupil-purposing, and the activities be- 
come “busy work.” It is also possible to 
formulate individualized guide sheets that 
not only omit cooperative activities but 
actually invite competition to finish “jobs” 
ahead of the other fellow, collect returned 
papers marked “excellent,” and persist in 
all of the other non-social habits so long 
engendered by the conventional plan. It is 
possible to avoid these dangers by encourag- 
ing pupil-purpose through choice, sugges- 
tion, and revision of activities and through 
opportunities for creative planning in the 
carrying out of activities. 

It must be remembered that many plans 
of individualized instruction are carried 
out without any printed or mimeographed 
guides. Some teachers post guides on the 
bulletin board or have activities written on 
small cards; other teachers do not use guides 
at all. Indeed, the only advantage of such 
guides is that they facilitate administration. 
Ideally, individual activities should be 
formulated with individuals and small 
groups so that activities could be adapted 
step-by-step to interests and needs. Such an 
ideal plan is in practice in some schools 
today and in the future will undoubtedly 
be used by more schools. However, at the 
present time when teachers have large 
classes and large pupil loads, the guide is 
recognized as a valuable tool in aiding in 
the individualization of instruction. 


INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 


HE third step in the individualization 
To social studies instruction is to indi- 
vidualize evaluation of results. It seems ap- 
parent that, once different goals have been 
set for different individuals, evaluations of 
success must be based upon different at- 
tainments. Success for the “slow” student 
in attaining the goals set for him is just as 
“respectable” success as that attained by 
the “bright” student in achieving the goals 
set for him. Occasionally there will be fail- 
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ures by both “bright” and “slow” pupils in _ for the pupil's ability or that for some reason 
attaining the goals thus set. Such failure teacher guidance failed to stimulate inter. 
may mean that the goals were set too high __ est or effort or understanding. 





The competent teacher will hold in mind the broad purpose of American 
education and will see clearly the special responsibilities of the social sciences 
in leading boys and girls to a fuller understanding of and a more effective 
participation in the complex and dynamic social world of material things, 
persons, institutions, conflicts, thought, ideals, and aspirations. 

The competent teacher will adjust his instruction to the experience and 
ability of the pupil in order that the knowledge, powers, and loyalties 
acquired will be useful and related to the world in which the pupil actually 
lives and thinks and acts. Verbalism, the use of words without understand- 
ing, has cursed the school all down through the centuries and, as investi- 
gations by the Commission prove, continues to corrupt social science instruc- 
tion in American schools to-day. . . . 

The competent teacher, in an effort to keep his instruction in touch 
with living reality, will make full use of the class group—its diverse person- 
alities, its differences in talent, its varied experiences, its conflicts of 
interests, its collective life; will relate his work so far as possible, to the 
organized life of the school as manifested in social activities, student 
groupings, and school government; and will regard the surrounding com- 
munity as his social laboratory, utilizing its life and happenings and mov- 
ing out through the normal avenues of communication—the press, the movie, 
and the radio—to observe and appraise the more important events in the 
nation and the world. 

The competent teacher, sensitive to the implications of the democratic 
ideal and conscious of the growing interdependence of social life, will appeal 
as little as possible to those motives which tend to exacerbate the struggle 
between individuals and will encourage the fullest development of the social 
and creative impulses. 

The competent teacher, aware of the wide differences among children with 
respect to every trait or combination of traits, will adjust his instruction 
within the class group to individual differences, will respect divergences of 
personality, and will stimulate the growth of all socially desirable abilities. 

(Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Scribner, 1934, pp. 78-81.) 
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Indiana, serves as a training school for 
the students in Indiana State Teachers 
College, and, with a million dollar building, 
first occupied in 1935 and furnished with 
the latest equipment, is under the super- 
vision and direction of a faculty composed 
of forty-four members, all of whom have 
a master’s degree and several a doctorate. 
Yet a well trained faculty and a splendid 
building equipped in the most efficient 
manner do not necessarily make a good 
school. Any school has problems common to 
every Other school from the one-room 
school to the highly consolidated and cen- 
tralized school, and this is no exception. In 
the district served by the Laboratory School 
are to be found the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the ignorant, the honest and 
the dishonest, the moral and the immoral; 
and the children represent all kinds and 
types of homes and environment. They rep- 
resent a good cross section of the nation’s 
school population, and the members of the 
faculty felt the need for knowing more 
about the school population represented in 
the school district. 
What were the problems this school 
needed to know more about? What could 
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be done, if anything, in the solution of 
those problems so that the children and 
parents served by the Laboratory School 
might become more civic-minded? Could 
the college students, who were to become 
teachers in other communities with similar 
problems, be helped to sense the problems ; 
involved in the communities where they 
were to teach? And, if they realized the 
problems involved, could they be helped 
in making analyses of those problems? 


HE next question was how this could 

be done. What was to be the approach? 
What was to be the definite problem? In 
this case it was decided that a social survey 
of the economic, political, recreational, 
and cultural conditions of the district was 
the practical problem to be attacked. It 
was one aspect about which teachers need 
to know in the communities where they 
teach, in order that they may increase their 
service to pupils and parents. 


METHOD 


HE first objective in solving this prob- 

lem was to interest a class in civics in the 
problem itself. What could be said that 
might interest a group of college students 
to make a survey of a community in which 
they did not live? How could they be in- 
terested in making individual contacts with 
business men, professional men, politicians, 
laborers, PWA workers, and the unem- 
ployed when they did not know any of these 
men? Before it was ever suggested that a 
study be made, the teacher related several 
of his own very interesting experiences in 
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having interviews with men of different oc- 
cupations and showed how interested people 
were in giving information. This was car- 
ried on incidentally for two days in connec- 
tion with some problems in the lesson under 
discussion. 

The second objective was to build up the 
individual confidence of members of the 
class. This was accomplished by showing 
that anyone with a fair degree of intelli- 
gence could obtain the desired information. 
In other words, the students were prepared 
with a proper mental attitude for the task 
to be suggested a few days later. 

The third objective was to enlist the 
cooperation of the students. This was done 
by taking the class on certain trips. On one 
trip we took specific notice of certain houses 
and yards in different sections of the school 
district, looking at them from the stand- 
point of beauty. Many interesting com- 
ments were made by the class. Nearly all 
of them got the idea of the need for some 
consideration of the beautiful. Next we 
found out what the rate of insurance for 
fire protection of the houses in the good 
residential district and the rate of insur- 
ance on the poorly constructed houses sur- 
rounded by garbage and trash. The badly 
kept houses paid from one dollar to two 
dollars more on each hundred dollars worth 
of protection than the well-kept place. This 
was entirely new information for these 
students, and they were getting eager for 
more. 

The fourth objective was to obtain the 
interest and cooperation of the class by 
making a trip to the court house to find out 
whether the boundary lines of the school 
district were properly recited in the con- 
tract between the city schoo] board and the 
state teachers board of trustees. A slight dis- 
crepancy brought a realization of the need 
for accuracy and precision in education. 
By this time the forty members of the class 
had been aroused to want to make addi- 
tional trips. When they were asked if they 
would like to make group studies, all were 
eager for the task. 


HE class was then divided into ten com. 

mittees, with four members to each com- 
mittee. Each group selected a specific prob- 
lem for study. Objectives for the study of its 
own problem were then worked out by each 
committee under the guidance of the 
teacher. This type of training required 
initiative, organization, and __ practical 
thinking. It offered opportunity for indi- 
vidual and collective development which 
is much needed by every teacher. 


FINDINGS 

NE of the groups studied the district 
from the standpoint of convenience 
in the homes. Of the 2090 families from 
which the children of the Laboratory 
School came, the committee found that for 
heat 8 per cent had steam, 48 per cent hot 
air, and 44 per cent stoves. Hot and cold 
running water was in 48 per cent of the 
houses, cold only in 15 per cent, and 37 per 
cent had no running water. There were no 
bathrooms in 54 per cent of the homes, one 
in 44 per cent, and two in 2 per cent of 
the homes. Only 70 per cent had a tele- 
phone, but 41 per cent a radio. Gas was in 
70 per cent of the houses and electricity in 

95 per cent. 

These figures, and the others to be given 
later, are given here to show how useful 
it was in indicating to prospective teachers, 
first, that the home conditions of the chil- 
dren vary widely; second, that they ought 
not expect all children to be equally alert, 
cooperative, and teachable; and, third, 
that, if they know conditions in the com- 
munity, they will understand very much 
more about what goes on at school. 

A second committee studied the problem 
of employment and found that among the 
2090 families there were 2692 employed 
males and 722 employed females. There 
were 391 unemployed males or 12.35 per 
cent, and 63 unemployed females or 8 per 
cent. The average wage of the employed 
was $16.60 a week. 

In this study the students made a number 
of what were for them startling discoveries. 
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They came to the conclusion that some in- 
dividuals were better satisfied working on 
WPA than having a job working for private 
industry, because they could work as they 
leased, and that many of the WPA workers 
would be willing for the government to feed 
them without any effort on their part in 
return; second, that many of the un- 
employed believed they were entitled to a 
living and that the government owed it to 
them. Third, the students also thought that 
the average wage of $16.60 a week was too 
low for the employed and should be raised 
to $20. This brought out a discussion of 
minimum wage laws, social security, and 
numerous other questions which the stu- 
dents previously had not considered seri- 
ously. Moreover the students discovered 
that many people with the least money 
seemed to use the least intelligence in spend- 
ing the money they had, and that raised the 
whole question of individual thrift in its 
relation to economic opportunity. 

A third group studied the problem of 
rentals. This information was obtained from 
many of the tenants and from the secretaries 
of the rental agencies, such as the building 
and loan associations. A chart was made 
showing different rental values of each 
block by shading with different colors of 
chalk. A glance at the map indicates the 
number of rentals under $10.00; from 
$10.00 to $14.99; $15.00 to $19.99; $20.00 
to $29.99; $30.00 to $39.99; $40.00 to 
$49.99; and those over $50.00. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting of 
the ten studies made was the one on the 
financial conditions of the 20go families. It 
was discovered that 49.5 per cent owned 
their houses, but, of this 49.5 per cent, 55 
per cent had mortgages as revealed by their 
own statements and by the records found in 
the recorder’s office. 

This type of training in making contacts 
and in the investigating of county records 
seemed particularly valuable to these 
student teachers, and perhaps it should be 
a part of every teacher’s training. 

Another committee studied the kind of 


workmen in the district from the stand- 
point of the occupation of the fathers of the 
pupils. The study showed that 11 per cent 
were employed on the railroad and 11 per 
cent in clerical positions; the status of truck 
driver, business owner, and salesman each 
accounted for 7 per cent of the fathers; 4 
per cent were on the WPA and 4 per cent 
of the fathers were mechanics, and another 
4 per cent were professional men; 3 per cent 
were miners and another 3 per cent were 
carpenters; 1 per cent filled political offices; 
30 per cent were divided among other occu- 
pations; and 8 per cent were unemployed. 

A sixth group took up one phase of sani- 
tation known as waste, and in the process 
have become more civic minded on the 
problems of sanitation. This group acquired 
contacts with the mayor and some of the 
councilmen and were given permission to 
read a contract entered into between the 
city officials and certain persons for the re- 
moval of garbage, ashes, and rubbish. It was 
learned that the city pays $19,700 every year 
for this service. The students learned by in- 
vestigation of the city ordinances that gar- 
bage must be kept in a closed container, 
that it is collected twice a week in winter 
and three times a week in summer, that the 
amounts range from a hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds a year for each per- 
son. It is trucked into the country and fed 
to hogs. The ashes are used to fill low places, 
and the amount ranges from seven hundred 
to a thousand pounds a year for each per- 
son. These illustrations are only a few of 
the facts the students learned from the 
mayor, city council, contractors, ordinances, 
and laws. 


RESULTS 


HE survey revealed many problems and 

many questions for the Laboratory School 
and students making the survey as to how 
those problems could in part be solved. It 
stimulated the spirit of investigation as to 
how the needs for better play facilities can 
be met, to what extent property owners 
should be required to improve rental prop- 
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erty, how the social and environmental 
conditions can be changed where change is 
needed, and what can be done to teach chil- 
dren to budget their money, even though 
there is very little of it. In fact, the study 
resulted in an evaluation of some com- 
munity problems, and a development of a 
cooperative attitude. The study resulted in 
developing the slogan “not as community 
life is but as it is capable of becoming.” 

There has been a growing conviction of 
a need for integration of the Laboratory 
School with the Teachers College. The ad- 
ministration through the dean of instruc- 
tion and the president has fostered the idea 
that the Laboratory School should be the 
“core” around which the teacher’s training 
should be centered. The kind of work re- 
flected in this social survey integrates the 
work of the Laboratory School with the col- 
lege. This survey was profitable to the Lab- 
oratory School, but especially was it valu- 
able to the students taking part in the 
survey. 


OW, then, was this survey valuable to 

the Laboratory School and the school 
community? A few examples will illustrate 
this. When a property owner attempted to 
force an exorbitant rent in a certain block, 
the map that had been made by the students 
showing the previous rental values was used 
to show that the price demanded was out of 
keeping with other values in that section. 
There was a lawsuit over the transaction, 
and the information from the map was 
introduced and admitted as evidence by 
the court. Another illustration is interest- 
ing. The means of supplying towels for the 
children after they had taken shower baths 
became a problem. The study revealed that 
48 per cent of the children came from houses 
that did not have running water and that 
baths taken at school were very desirable. 
Some children could not furnish their own 
towels. Hence a recommendation was made 
that the school furnish the towels. A third 
illustration arose in a curriculum class in 


1937. A vocational teacher read the survey 
and became interested in making a project 
study for his term paper on how the schoo] 
district might be beautified. Equipped with 
kodak and pencil he went forth to study 
the problem, and worked out a variety of 
inexpensive solutions. ; 

One of the most interesting illustrations, 
perhaps, is that of a seventh-grade class in 
science. With the assistance of a charity 
agency the children made studies of how 
they could improve their own homes. This 
agency had provided seeds and fertilizer 
and garbage cans to those who could not 
afford these things in order that they might 
make their yards and home surroundings 
more attractive. The question was raised 
by the children as to what they could do to 
improve their own yards? How much money 
would it take? The teacher was able to give 
and have carried out some valuable sug- 
gestions, within the limited financial re- 
sources of each family. The children planted 
gardens for their own homes and later held 
an exhibition of flowers and seeds. 


OW may such a survey be valuable to 
the student teachers who make it? 
Such studies give vitality and life to the con- 
tent found in the textbook, arouse interest, 
and develop observation and cooperation. 
This type of teaching means integration of 
school book with practical community prob- 
lems, of teacher training with laboratory 
schools for experimental work, of civic 
mindedness with community life. This par- 
ticular survey aroused in the students the 
intention of making similar studies in the 
communities in which they were to teach, 
and some of them have since carried out 
their intentions. Children in the grades and 
high schools may be stimulated in helping 
to make studies of the many important 
problems in their own communities and to 
improve the conditions they find. It is good 
to find out what the community problems 
are, but the investigation should not stop 
at that point. 














Controlled Essay Test in Economics 
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HERE has, in recent years, been a good 
deal of discussion and additional use 
of the new kind of examinations that 
are able to confine themselves to very brief, 
concrete answers. Such examinations have, 
of course, their very great uses,1 but for a 
variety of reasons many teachers have felt 
dissatisfied with them and have been un- 
willing to abandon the essay examination. 
It is no part of the intention of this article 
to argue the question of the relative merits 
of the two kinds of examinations, or to dis- 
cuss at length what seems, at least to this 
teacher, the far too usual trouble with all 
examinations. 


The following test in economics is of- 
fered merely as a specific example of what 
can be done with an essay to test pupils’ 
ability to apply what they have been taught 
to situations which will arise throughout 
their lives.2 Moreover it is probably not 


*T. L. Kelley and A. C. Krey, Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Sciences. Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical As- 
sociation. New York: Scribner, 1934, and Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission. New York: 
Scribner, 1934. 

2]. W. Wrightstone in Social Education, September, 
1937, Pp. 405, Said that “essay examinations are by no 








In an article in the September, 1937, 
issue of this magazine Dr Wrightstone 
noted the possibilities of controlled 
essay questions. A teacher in the 
Haaren High School, New York City, 
contributes such an examination in the 
field of econoniics. 
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to be overlooked that the habitual use of 
this kind of a classroom test will stimulate 
pupils constantly to apply their informa- 


tion to related circumstances in everyday 
life. 


EAD the following carefully. You will 

note various underlined statements. 

Some are true and some are false. Explain 
fully why you think each ts true or false. 

A group of high school students are sit- 
ting around in the school lunchroom, fol- 
lowing the final session of their economics 
class. Let us listen to their conversation. 

ED. We've been attending that economics 
class all term. I wonder whether it was 
worth the time we spent. 

MAE. Not I. Now I know why, after eat- 
ing some of these sandwiches, I start to lose 
my appetite. That Law of Diminishing Re- 
turns tells me that my satisfaction is getting 
less. ( 4 
~ RUTH. The only law that stops me is the 
bankruptcy law. By the way, who is the en- 
trepreneur of this place? 

MAE. Entrepreneur? There isn’t any. 
The entrepreneur is the one who receives 
the profit. Well, this place is run on a no- 
profit basis. (2) 

ED. There must be some profit. That 
cafeteria down the street sells the same sand- 
wich for a dime also, and you don’t think 
that they’re in business for their health! 


means obsolete in social-studies instruction, but they 
usually need radical improvement, if they are to be 
more than a mirror for a teacher’s preconceived es- 
timates of pupil achievement.” 
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SAM. The cafeteria’s price doesn’t prove 
a thing. It is part of a chain of stores. They 
can achieve certain economies that are im- 
possible for our place. (3) 

ED. Let’s not forget that the cafeteria 
pays rent while our lunchroom does not. 
The cafeteria’s price should be higher, be- 
cause they have an additional expense in 
the form of rent. (4) _ 
~ RUTH. Our place uses student help who 
are paid only with service credits. It seems 
to me that our prices should be cheaper, 
because we have lower labor costs. (5) 

SAM. You're unfair to our lunchroom. 
The chain store eliminates some of the 
middlemen. (6) Are we big enough for 
that? 

MAE. In defense of my lunchroom I must 
remind you that our prices are somewhat 
high, because we have no competition. 
Don’t they say that competition is the life 
of trade? (7) 

ED. That chain store advertises that their 






































food has plenty of vitamins. That proves 
that they are entitled to higher prices. (8) 











After you have completed the discussion 
of each of the above statements, answer the 
following question: Which students argued 
more effectively, those favoring the lunch- 
room or those favoring the cafeteria? Ex- 
plain. 


HE first question that arises in evaluat- 
ing such an examination as this is, does 
the test “cover the ground?” Upon inspec- 
tion, it will be observed that the statements 
refer to the following main divisions of 
economics: consumption, production, ex- 


change, and distribution. Since there are 
questions for each of the divisions of the 
subject, the test seems to satisfy this 
criterion. Critics might object that the test 
does not cover the most significant parts of 
the course or that such a test would be diff- 
cult to rate. It will be seen that there are 
eight statements to discuss, and one question 
that calls for the evaluation of data. It is 
therefore impossible for a student to receive 
a perfect mark unless he indicates power 
both in absorbing the materials of instruc- 
tion and in their application. The instructor 
can weigh the questions any way he desires, 


weakness of our school testing devices is 
that they attempt to test in an academic 
artificial atmosphere. Where, outside of the 
schoolroom, will our students be asked to 
answer a series of questions, or to match two 
columns of statements, or to substitute 
words for dashes, or to make a “multiple 
choice’’? Is it possible to draw up a test that 
will parallel, as closely as possible, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding “real life” discus- 
sions? Is it not worth while to endeavor to 
formulate a test that calls into play knowl- 
edge, principles, and reasoning in a func- 
tional background? Won't some _ brave 
pioneering social studies teacher show us 
what he or she can do, let us say in the field 
of civics, modern history, or American his- 
tory? Is it possible for us social studies 
teachers to devise a testing technique that 
will utilize the advantages of both the tradi- 
tional essay test and the new-type test, with 
the disadvantages of neither and having the 
atmosphere of an actual situation and the 
motivation of a personal problem? There is 
something worth aiming at. Creative edu- 
cation indeed! 


I the opinion of this writer, a serious 

















Radio and Visual Aids in Elementary 
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and limited thought and learning, is 
no longer the sole source of informa- 
tion. Now the radio and visual aids provide 
new tools for education, to bring the world 
and its activities to the classroom and to 
present living ideas in functioning form. 
These new tools present new problems. The 
teacher, upon whom the success of every 
educational venture depends, is over- 
whelmed by the mechanics of new devices 
and baffled by the necessary techniques, 
and yet higher educational institutions offer 
very little training in their classroom use. 
Pictures in the form of stills, lantern 
slides, and motion pictures are relatively 
new tools to many teachers. Less than go 
per cent of the schools in this country are 
equipped with the common stereopticon 
for picture projection. Still fewer have ade- 
quate picture collections for classroom use, 
and a very small number use a worthwhile 
technique with the materials they have. 
The use of graphs, diagrams, and picto- 
graphs also represents a new field for many 
social studies teachers. Relatively few text- 
books use them effectively, and they present 
real difficulties. Yet they are necessary for 


Tove printed page, which once governed 








Cleveland has a notable record in 
the systematic and successful use in the 
schools of visual and radio aids. The 
author of this account of their place 
in social studies teaching is director 
of the Educational Museum of the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 























modern instruction and their efficient use 
is an ever present problem. 


Use oF RApDIO 


OR successful presentation of the social 

studies, modern tools and the teachers 
must be brought together. One way in 
which this is being tried in Cleveland is 
through the use of the radio, itself a new 
device requiring professional experimenta- 
tion in adjusting it to learning use. Radio 
lessons have been functioning in classrooms 
in Cleveland during the last ten years. Each 
week six broadcasts, fifteen minutes long, 
have been made over alloted time donated 
by commercial stations. Each week these 
broadcasts have reached about forty thou- 
sand pupils. They have been effective in 
putting into action new courses, training 
pupils in the use of modern visual materials, 
and aiding teachers in subject matter tech- 
niques. 

They aid pupils in learning and offer 
training to teachers in class use of visual 
aids. Being made to serve both teacher and 
pupils, they are-more than “‘just listening”’ 
exercises. In Cleveland schools just “‘listen- 
ing to the radio” was as short lived as its 
predecessor “just showing a movie.” 

The ardent advocate of visual education, 
so called, usually misses the effective ap- 
plication of his tools, because he has not 
been able to observe closely any good school- 
room technique. The radio broadcast les- 
son going to each classroom in a city system 
and using specially prepared visual material 
therefore offers a great opportunity to ad- 
vance effective instruction. 
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Radio lessons in this discussion refer only 
to those broadcast to the classes in the Cleve- 
land schools as a definite part of the school 
curriculum. The radio field is too large to 
include here any discussion of general cul- 
tural background broadcasts, sponsored ad- 
vertising educational programs, or the in- 
valuable news flashes. 


BVIOUSLY this offers some serious 

problems for the school executive, 
which, while not peculiar to radio instruc- 
tion, are brought into the limelight by 
radio. They are problems of content and 
technique, problems in the selection and 
use of visual aids, and especially in the 
organization and adjustment of pupils and 
teachers to its use. Organization is especially 
important in order to place visual materials 
in the classroom at the time required by 
pupils, and to guide teachers toward the 
modern techniques necessary in the use of 
visual aids. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


HE Cleveland public schools received 

in 1938 a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board that made it possible to estab- 
lish the ultra-high frequency educational 
station, WBOE (41.5 mc). This mechanical 
equipment enables pupils and teachers in 
service to receive guidance and instruction 
that was heretofore impossible. From this 
station, through one hundred and fifty re- 
ceiving sets placed in all elementary schools, 
lessons as well as material on activities for 
teachers and parents are broadcast. 

Radio equipment alone was not enough 
to make broadcasts effective, so each class- 
room has been supplied with visual material 
to be used as a part of the radio lesson. The 
combination makes a service that is more 
satisfactory than was anticipated. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


HE educational organization of the radio 
lesson and its visual materials determine 
its value in class learning. It is basic to 
modern instruction that the regular cur- 


riculum in social studies should be adapted 
to the grade levels of learning and should 
be clear in its educational purposes. The 
lessons that are broadcast should set a 
standard, which is more needed than super- 
vision. They should be selected from the 
current curriculum and should be the high 
points in the various units under study in 
the class. Cleveland has a social studies cur- 
riculum that separates its history and geog. 
raphy in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
and the units for each grade in each subject 
are Clearly stated and the core thoughts for 
each unit become in most cases the ma- 
terial for the weekly broadcast. 

Since the lessons become a measuring 
stick, it is mecessary that the script for 
each lesson be prepared by committees 
thoroughly familiar with the curricular sub- 
ject matter, its essential visual aids, and 
results to be attained. In Cleveland each 
committee works in a curriculum-center 
school where lessons can be prepared and 
tried out with regular classes, and these 
trial lessons should be rewritten and re- 
adjusted until text and visual materials fit 
the average level of learning. This work de- 
mands the best in technique of instruction 
and scholarship that the system can find. 

It is essential that teachers who receive 
radio lessons should be provided with def- 
nite advance instruction as to procedure 
during lessons and in the time between 
broadcasts. 

Moreover it is fundamental that there 
should be a central agency through which 
the visual materials are selected, purchased, 
organized into definite units and distributed 
to the teachers concerned. In Cleveland the 
visual materials for radio broadcast are or- 
ganized by the Educational Museum, which 
cooperates closely with teachers, commit- 
tees, and supervisors. It has been found that 
all visual aids such as diagrams, pictures, 
maps, and charts, must be tailor-made for 
each lesson, and standards must be estab- 
lished for their selection. In Cleveland these 
aids have been selected and carefully evalu- 
ated by expert teachers, in classes, in cur- 
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riculum centers before any aid is given a _ receiver and the visual unit that consists 
place in a unit for city-wide use. The time __ of a lantern and one unit set of slides. For 
and energy spent in such selection is valu- _each classroom there is supplied a unit set 
able, as the visual material becomes a func- __ of slides, for each grade division. The radio 
tioning part of all radio lessons. In such _ geography unit slide sets were acquired 
lessons, the common textbook method of gradually and adjusted to the grades. They 
setting in pictures without text reference to now represent a total investment of about 
them is not successful. five thousand dollars and aid children in 
learning how people live and work in other 
LANTERN SLIDES lands. In 1934 a hundred sets were dis- 
HE type of visual aid most effective in tributed to all 4B geography classes in the 
the radio lesson seems to be the lantern Cleveland schools. Then sets were added 
slide. Trials have seemed to prove it su- each semester. It is worth calling attention 
perior to the picture in the text, the wall _ to this gradual process in which the material 
chart, or the mounted picture. It is well was tailor-made to fit the course of study. 
adapted to the radio lesson technique, for _—__ Likewise it is well to repeat that this ma- 
it displays the picture where all may see, __ terial was selected after experimental tests 
is easily and quickly changed, and is so _ in regular class work for a semester before 
cheap that it can be organized for a large __ the city-wide broadcast, for this gave oppor- 
scale use in city-wide broadcasts. tunity for adjustments and changes in script 
In Cleveland unit radio lantern slide sets and in visual material. 
are made in duplicate for a hundred and The map slides for history and geography 
ten to a hundred and thirty schools. Each _are so grouped as to cover the map needs of 
unit set of about fifty slides is placed in a _ both subjects. The geography maps are ex- 
small box which goes directly to the class- | pensive as they are carefully colored and 
room teacher concerned, and remains for have replaced some wall maps. The history 
the entire semester. It gives each teacher maps are being expanded by especially 
the basic material for each radio lesson, for drawn simple maps for history lessons. 
review, and for follow-up work. These sets 
belong to the Educational Museum and HE history radio lessons were first broad- 
are recalled at the end of the semester when cast in the fall of 1938 in the 5B grade 
the slides can be revised to suit curriculum and made use of a hundred sets of forty- 
changes. Under this plan material does not __ three slides each. The 5A history slides were 
stay in storage. Even if radio lessons are not _ ready for the spring semester of 1939. A very 
repeated each semester these unit sets are —_ large number of simple and original sketches 
still essential for instruction. They provide has been used by the committee in both of 
illustrative material that has a definite these sets. The sketches are done by the 
place in classroom instruction. two-tone drawing process, made into litho- 
plates, printed on transolene in a rotoprint. 
PRESENT Rapio VISUAL EQUIPMENT The transolene print is bound between 
T the present time (June, 1939) there _—_ cover glasses and the slide is completed at 
are used in Cleveland classrooms some _a cost of eight cents. 
thirty-six hundred sets of lantern slides For final inspection and checking before 
closely connected with the radio lessons. delivery toa hundred and thirty elementary 
This totals one hundred twenty thousand schools, some twenty thousand slides were 
lantern slides of which about one third are assembled in the various units and ready 
devoted to social studies. for delivery to schools for use with the broad- 
Each school is supplied with the radio __ cast lessons. 














Slow Learners in the High Schools 


of Newark 


MICHAEL CONOVITZ 





EWARK has a population of about 

450,000 and a highly diversified eco- 

nomic life with particular emphasis 
on the mechanical arts, commerce, bank- 
ing, and insurance. This diversification of 
occupation is paralleled by a heterogeneity 
of race and culture, both of which are re- 
flected in a variety of aspects of school and 
community life. 

To help prepare our young people for a 
happy, useful, and satisfactory life, our citi- 
zens maintain sixty-two elementary schools, 
five junior high schools, and seven senior 
high schools. The total public school popu- 
lation is 73,082; of these 16,244 attend the 
seven senior high schools. Four of these 
seven high schools were originally intended 
to serve as college preparatory schools and 
schools of general education. The demand 
for business training, however, has become 
so strong that three of these four schools 
now Offer secretarial and business curricu- 
lums in addition to college preparatory and 
general curriculums. There are two com- 








“Slow learners” are currently recog- 
nized as a major problem in all 
secondary schools. Efforts to build a 
suitable program for them in the high 
schools of Newark, New Jersey, are 
discussed by a member of the social 
studies department of the Central Com- 
mercial and Technical High School, 
who has been chairman of the com- 
mittee on the revision of the curricu- 
lum in the social studies. 




















mercial and technical high schools and one 
fine arts high school. 

Out of a total senior high school popula- 
tion of sixteen thousand about half are tak- 
ing social studies courses. That means that 
upon the social studies teachers falls a large 
share of the school’s responsibility to in- 
fluence these pupils toward good citizenship. 


BOUT nine years ago the high school 
A teachers of this system undertook a 
revision of the curriculum. At that time a 
good many of us had not yet worked out a 
basic philosophy of education, and few of 
us were acquainted with the techniques of 
curriculum revision. Although _ talking 
about the development of proper pupil atti- 
tudes and character traits, I am afraid that 
some of us—and here I may be speaking for 
myself alone—were setting up classroom 
situations favorable to the acquisition of 
commonly approved and sequentially ar- 
ranged units of information and at the same 
time hoping fervently that exposure to the 
“lessons of history” and to talks by the 
teacher about good character would some- 
how cause the pupils to “catch” the proper 
attitudes and character traits very much as 
one catches the measles. 

Nevertheless, under stimulating leader- 
ship and after two years of effort we revised 
all of our social studies courses from the 
point of view of subject matter. As I look 
back now it seems to me that at least three 
beneficial outcomes resulted from this ex- 
periment. One was the education of our 
teaching staff in the procedures and tech- 
niques of curriculum revision. A second was 
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that our teaching staff became increasingly 
curriculum conscious. By that I mean that 
the teaching staff came to feel more and 
more that the curriculum is not a static or- 
ganization of compartmentalized knowl- 
edge, but a flexible instrument for learning 
and teaching, adapting itself as quickly as 
possible to economic and social change. The 
third result of this curriculum revision was 
the course in international relations, of 
which we are particularly proud, both as a 
climax to our social studies program and 
as a rather unusual contribution to the con- 
tent of social studies in secondary schools. 


E began a second evaluation of the 

curriculum in 1935, partly as the re- 
sult of a suggestion by our assistant super- 
intendent of schools and partly as the result 
of a feeling on the part of the teachers them- 
selves that some way ought to be found to 
appeal to those of our pupils whose needs 
we were not meeting. Too many of our 
students found difficulty in the verbaliza- 
tions and abstractions that make up so large 
a part of our secondary school work, and 
became discouraged with their own re- 
peated failures to achieve a satisfactory 
measure of success in the traditional courses 
of study. They kept dropping out of school 
at an alarming rate, especially at a time 
when there was little chance of their getting 
jobs and a great likelihood of their drifting 
about the streets and into bad associations. 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEES 


HE first need to be met was for curricu- 

lum revision machinery. A committee of 
all the principals of junior and senior high 
schools, with the assistant superintendent 
in charge of secondary education, was set up 
to act as a steering committee and a clear- 
ing house. This principals’ committee ap- 
pointed one of its own number to act as co- 
ordinator between the subject teachers’ 
committee and the principals’ committee. 
The teachers of the different subject fields 
formed general committees—for English, 
science, and social studies, for example. 
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In the social studies a general committee 
of about fifteen was formed, including four 
representatives from the elementary and 
junior high schools to act as links between 
the three school levels. The teachers’ com- 
mittee then organized sub-committees, 
headed by its own members, to plan for 
social studies courses in the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years. These sub- 
committees were so composed as to take in 
as many teachers as was feasible, with the 
result that about a third of our social studies 
teaching staff was directly involved in the 
task of deciding upon the revision of the cur- 
riculum and in formulating it. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


HE second problem that arose was to 

determine the underlying philosophy to 
govern our own procedure as a social studies 
committee, the content of the curriculum 
to be set up, and the methodology to be 
employed to make the curriculum effective. 
We decided that democracy and the demo- 
cratic way should form for us the only pos- 
sible basis. Questionnaires were sent to every 
teacher of the social studies and the answers 
tabulated and studied by the general social 
studies committee. 

On the evidence of these answers we came 
to the conclusion that the Newark high 
school organization and teacher personnel 
were not yet ready for radical changes such 
as would be required for an integrated cur- 
riculum centered about the social studies 
as a core. We also agreed that the content 
and methodology in the social studies should 
center about the child and his interests, as 
far as possible, and should be such as to 
develop the initiative, self-reliance, and 
capacities of the individual pupil. 


EXTENT OF THE REVISION 


HE third question was whether to at- 
tempt a wholesale revision of the social 
studies all along the line or content our- 
selves with undertaking to build a four- 
year social studies course for the slow 
learner. We agreed that the immediate 
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problem should be solved first, and, further, 
that it was desirable to make progress step 
by step. Since the slow learner—the pupil 
who has difficulty with verbalizations and 
abstractions, the pupil who appears to be, 
and all too often is, bored with school— 
offered our most immediate problem, we 
have concentrated on a four-year social 
studies course for him. 


Civic CuRRICULUM 


E have developed a four-year social 
WV sendics course, which with English 
forms the core of the so-called civic cur- 
riculum, intended for the slow learner and 
the pupil who shows no particular aptitude 
for any of the specialized curriculums now 
offered or to be offered. Such students will 
probably adjust themselves to the problems 
of making a living without the kind of help 
the school is equipped to give. Yet the school 
can supply a good deal in the way of civic 
outlook to those students, many of whom 
may find a very satisfactory place in life as, 
for instance, housewives, salesmen, truck- 


drivers, barbers, and beauty parlor opera- 
tors. 


This four-year social studies course be- 
gins in the ninth year with a required orien- 
tation course intended to give the pupil 
some idea of his place in the interplay of 
human and physical forces and the begin- 
nings of human progress, and to offer guid- 
ance in home, school, and community rela- 
tions as well as guidance in vocational 
opportunities. For the tenth year we have 
organized an elective survey course in world 
civilization, emphasizing the economic and 
social factors. In the eleventh year and in 
the first semester of the twelfth year we offer 
a required three-semester course in Amer- 
ican history and problems of democracy 
organized in the form of six large units. In 
the second semester of the twelfth year the 
pupil may choose between a course in inter- 
national relations or a course in economics, 
or he may elect to take both courses. 

The aim in all of these courses is to de- 
velop initiative, self-reliance, and a spirit 


of cooperation and of tolerance, and there. 
fore it is suggested that the teacher employ, 
wherever possible, the socialized recitation, 
the conference, the laboratory method, and 
in general as much pupil activity as is 
practicable. 


FURTHER CURRICULUM REVISIONS 


SECOND form of curriculum reyi- 

sion has been carried out almost ex- 
clusively by the principals’ committee and 
forms the frame of reference within which 
our social studies courses operate. The prin- 
cipals’ committee has set up a diversified 
set of curriculum offerings to meet the varied 
needs of different pupils of widely different 
capacities. The order in which I enumerate 
these is, of course, no indication whatsoever 
of their comparative importance. The col- 
lege preparatory curriculum is self. 
explanatory. The business curriculum is in- 
tended for those who have the aptitudes 
associated with the duties of bookkeeper or 
accountant, and the secretarial curriculum 
for those with aptitudes of a stenographer 
or secretary. The clerical curriculum and 
the industrial curriculum each developed 
from the earlier civic curriculum. The 
clerical curriculum is intended for the large 
number of young people who will probably 
become employees in store and office, and 
who seem to lack the special aptitudes suit- 
able for a bookkeeper or secretary. The 
industrial curriculum is intended for the 
great number of boys who will probably be- 
come ordinary mechanics in garage, mill, 
shop, or factory. The technical curriculum 
is planned for those possessing the aptitudes 
of the highly skilled worker, foreman and 
supervisor in shop, mill, and factory, and 
for those expecting to enter technical col- 
leges. The fine arts curriculum tries to 
adapt itself to the needs of those interested 
in earning a living through the applied arts 
or of those who think of it as a kind of self- 
expression, and for those fortunate indi- 
viduals for whom the study of art becomes 
both a means of earning a living and a form 
of self-expression. 





Have You Read ? 


FRANCES S. BROWNLEE 





HEN proposals for a “‘stop Hitler”’ 

coalition were first advanced, the 

flagging peace hopes of the democ- 
racies looked up a bit. Many of us believed 
that a powerful front of anti-fascist nations 
could effectively halt the aggressors, and 
most of us hoped that it would. Negotiations 
for an anti-fascist coalition of Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union have been 
under way these many months, but little 
tangible progress has been made. 

In the July issue of Events, Fredrick L. 
Schuman attempts to get at the causes of 
“Europe’s Diplomatic Deadlock.’ In his 
view, “mutual suspicions among the 
would-be partners are deeply rooted in class 
antagonisms and in bitter experiences. The 
men of property who shape British and 
French policy know that in case of war the 
Soviet Union would utilize every oppor- 
tunity to employ an anti-fascist coalition 
to crush Fascism and spread world revolu- 
tion. The men in the Kremlin know that in 
case of war the Anglo-French ruling classes 
would eagerly accept safety through a sepa- 
rate peace at Russia’s expense. They suspect, 
moreover, that Anglo-French overtures are 
not designed to halt Fascist aggression but 
to entangle Moscow in a war with the axis.”’ 

The author offers documentary justifica- 
tion for anti-fascist distrust of the activities 
of Downing Street and the Quai d’ Orsay. 
He also makes the point that the Tory 
formula, “resist domination, but seek col- 
laboration,” can only result in further en- 
hancement of Fascist power and further 
weakening of France and Britain. “Fright- 
ful as this prospect might appear to patriots, 
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the alternative is even more frightful to the 
Chamberlains and the Daladiers. For the 
alternative is effective resistance to new ag- 
gression, and this means revolution in the 
Fascist states. Revolution in Central Europe 
might save France and Britain. But it might 
also bring the red flag to the Rhine and 
jeopardize property, morality and religion 
throughout the continent.” 


UITE another view of European 

alignments and alliances is con- 
tributed by Henry C. Wolfe to the June 
Harpers. ““Europe’s Secret Nightmare,’ ac- 
cording to Mr Wolfe, is the specter of a 
German-Russian coalition. “This appari- 
tion” has alarmed the political leaders of 
the buffer states which lie between the two 
authoritarian powers. “It has thrown its 
shadow across the tables at which the states- 
men of London and Paris deliberated the 
fate of the Old World. . . . Seldom discussed 
openly, it is none the less real because it 
hides in the back of men’s minds. It exerts a 
tremendous influence upon decisions of 
governments. Indeed, in many cases it is 
the paramount factor in the formulation of 
a foreign policy.” 

It is true enough that the trend toward 
Russo-German cooperation antedates both 
the Communist and Nazi regimes. Bismarck 
realized that the economic interests of the 
two countries were complementary, and he 
favored the maintenance of amicable rela- 
tions between them. But does not the sug- 
gestion of an entente between two such ir- 
reconcilable ideologies as Communism and 
Naziism seem far fetched? The Nazis pro- 
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claim to the world that they will save civili- 
zation from Communism, and the Soviets 
in turn denounce Naziism as the scourge of 
mankind. The Reich heads the anti- 
Comintern coalition, and the Soviet is still 
working for an effective anti-fascist bloc. 
“But in the foreign offices of the border 
states where it is a matter of life and death 
to know what is happening in Berlin and 
Moscow the Nazi-Soviet melodrama is not 
regarded as a death struggle. In Helsingfors, 
Riga, Warsaw, Bucharest, and _ other 
Zwischenland [the in-between-land] capitals 
there is a perennial fear that the name- 
calling, the propaganda wars, the political 
conflicts between Nazis and Soviets are only 
shadow-boxing. Finns, Poles, Roumanians, 
and other peoples in the buffer area suspect 
that the Nazi-Soviet clashes may be nothing 
but maneuvering for position on the part 
of both states. But not for war.” 


ANOTHER WAR 


ITH newspaper headlines what they 

are these days, it is not mere morbid 
curiosity that sets us wondering about the 
possible outcomes of another general Euro- 
pean war. In the July issue of Harpers, 
Willson Woodside tells us that “Germany 
Would Lose.” Nazi Germany “is so much 
more ferocious and frightening than Wil- 
helm’s that it is not apparent at first sight 
how much weaker it really is... . The army 
is short of officers of every rank, but particu- 
larly majors, lieutenant-colonels, and 
colonels. Lieutenants and captains have 
been made out of the corporals and sergeants 
of the post-war professional Reichswehr, 
but it has proved quite impossible to build 
up the magnificent cadres and staff organi- 
zation of the 1914 army in six short years. 
Many of the reserves have had only a hasty 
six-weeks’ training and behind them lie the 
17 annual classes between 24 and 41 years 
of age, largely untrained. Nor is the same 
bulk of man-power available for service, 
despite the acquisition of Austria and 
Sudetenland: the German authorities esti- 
mate that, on account of the greater indus- 


trial demands of modern warfare, they will] 
be able to put only about six million men in 
uniform in place of ten million last time.” 

“But,” he presently adds, ‘‘more impor- 
tant in a long war than men and ships on the 
fighting front are the economic strength, 
the spirit, and the endurance of the home 
front,” and Mr Woodside tells us that “the 
economic and psychological situation in 
Germany today is more like 1917 than 
1914.” Under the circumstances might war 
not be the one thing Hitler must avoid? 

In the same vein, “Present Arms!” by 
Colonel Fredrick Palmer in the June Com- 
mentator, gives us a military man’s appraisal 
of the potential fighting strength of the 
Axis and the allied Powers. 


SPAIN 


NSURGENT victory in Spain brought 
| with it grave problems of governmental 
reorganization. Herbert L. Matthews, who 
was the New York Times war correspondent 
in Loyalist Spain, discusses ‘‘Franco’s Prob- 
lems” in Foreign Affairs for July. “Now 
that hostilities are over in Spain, General 
Francisco Franco’s troubles are just begin- 
ning. . . . He must form some sort of a 
permanent government, restore order, dis- 
band the army, get business going normally 
and the land working, reconstruct what has 
been destroyed, resume education, decide 
what part the church is to play in education 
and national affairs, and what part Spain is 
to play in world politics.” 

It is quite clear that some form of totali- 
tarian government is being set up. Franco 
himself has said that the epoch of the liberal 
regime is over. ““The State must intervene 
directly in the national life.” 

As to Spain’s future role in world politics, 
“it is not to be supposed that Germany and 
Italy, having paid for Franco’s victory, will 
step gracefully aside.” For, “no matter from 
what angle one looks at the Spanish situa- 
tion, the dominating factor, internally and 
externally, is Fascism,” and “the decision 
about Spain’s immediate future still lies 
with Germany and Italy.” 
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N the August number of Events, William 

E. Lingelbach summarizes the most im- 
portant attempts at reconstruction going on 
in “Franco’s New Spain,” and by way of a 
human interest touch he includes this choice 
piece: “Meanwhile a new occupation has 
been opened to the women of Spain! Public 
sentiment has heretofore opposed their 
participation in bull fighting. Recently, 
however, dainty little twenty-year-old 
Beatrice Santullano was given an enthusias- 
tic ovation when on horseback she killed 
two bulls in the ring at Saragossa.” 


PAIN is a key to the Mediterranean and 

Great Britain and France may well 
ponder over “Mediterranean Strategy after 
the Franco Victory.”” Commander Russell 
Grenfell discusses this question in the July 
Foreign Affairs. ‘““There are five principal 
ways in which Spain could exert pressure 
against France and Britain on behalf of the 
Axis. From her bases in the Balearic Islands 
she could harry French communications 
with North Africa. In the Gibraltar area she 
could attack the fortress itself and she could 
endeavor to cut Britain’s communications 
through the strait. Further, she could use 
her western ports and her island possessions 
as bases from which to attack British, and 
to a lesser extent French, communications 
in the Atlantic. And lastly, she could invade 
France across the Pyrenees.” But what are 
the chances of Spain’s success? According 
to this article, not very good. 


WAR IN CHINA 


WO years have elapsed since the out- 
Tice of the “undeclared” Sino-Japanese 
war. Great cities have been destroyed and 
millions of people have endured untold suf- 
fering. Who knows when or how it will 
end? 

In an attempt to get an answer to this 
perplexing question Walter H. Mallory, 
executive director of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and author of China: Land of 
Famine, examines “The Strategy of Chiang 
Kai-Shek,” in the July Foreign Affairs. He 


believes that unlike the Japanese, Chiang 
Kai-Shek has followed a consistent plan of 
action. “Much of it was formulated prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities, and it has 
been developed logically under the pressure 
of events.’ Briefly, the Chinese purpose has 
been to resist desperately, and while doing 
so, to extend the theatre of operations as 
widely as possible;” to make Japan’s progress 
as costly as possible; to withhold from her 
the fruits of victory and to seek foreign help 
for a hoped-for counteroffensive.” 


ROFESSOR John E. Orchard of the de- 
utes of Economic Geography at 
Columbia University recently visited the 
Szechwan Province in western China in 
the hope of discovering “how a nation, de- 
prived of a large part of its territory, its 
seaboard, its port cities, its principal arteries 
of contact with the world, its industrial 
centres, its iron and steel plants, its cotton 
mills, its arsenals, its major sources of raw 
materials, and six-sevenths of its railway 
mileage, can continue to resist an invader.” 
The answer, we're told in the June issue of 
The Far Eastern Magazine, is to be found 
in Chungking, the political center of war- 
time China, where “the impossible is being 
accomplished daily in a hundred different 
ways’ —where “The Impossible Becomes 
Commonplace.” 


THIRD TERM FOR ROOSEVELT? 
HERE is no denying the national impor- 
tance of the question of a third term for 

President Roosevelt. In the August Forum, 
Donald Richberg, avowed friend of the 
President and his administration, under- 
takes to weigh the relative merits of the 
most effective arguments that can be offered 
for or against a third term candidacy. “Why 
No Third Term?” suggests that President 
Roosevelt might conceivably challenge the 
third-term tradition if, “in the course of 
the next year, the United States should be- 
come deeply involved, even as a neutral, in 
the issues of an international conflict and 
if apparently our future destiny hung on a 
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choice of leadership in which he alone pre- 
sented the alternative to what he regarded 
as a dangerously wrong leadership.”” But 
Mr Richberg is confident that the President 
is well aware of the “real menace to the 
welfare of the country in the possibility 
that public thought and action may be dom- 
inated or even feel that it is being domi- 
nated by the personality of one man.” 

“Third Term for Roosevelt?” by Ray- 
mond Clapper in Current History for 
August reaffirms faith in the third-term 
tradition and supports the belief that the 
chief executive would not attempt “‘to defy 
such a deeply rooted tradition and subject 
himself and the country to a political cam- 
paign of unprecedented bitterness, one 
which might leave ineradicable scars.” 

“The Case for a Third Term” is not too 
ably presented by Senator Joseph F. Guffey 
of Pennsylvania in the same issue of Cur- 
rent History. 


Bic BUSINESS 


IGNIFICANT changes in the manage- 
ment of some of the largest corporations 
in the country have taken place within the 
last year and a half. “Wall Street, Main 
Street, & Co.”” by S. H. Walker and Julia 
Riera in the July Harpers describes in some 
detail this “movement of business men 
which has been creating a new . . . and 
more nearly democratic system of manag- 
ing business. . . .”” Representation in man- 
agement is being provided for more of the 
people, ‘‘and the responsibilities and duties 
of the various business officers and manag- 
ing bodies are being strictly and publicly 
defined. The new management of business 
is taking on the character of a ‘government 
of laws’ as opposed to the Old Guard’s ‘gov- 
ernment of men.’ Finally, a new manage- 
ment personnel is being recruited. A new 
partnership is being cemented: the pro- 
gressive forces of Wall Street and the pro- 
fessional business executives of the West, 
Midwest, and South are co-operating to 
manage the nation’s business.” 
Whether the policies of the new manage- 


ment “will necessarily prove to be socially 
and economically right for the people” re. 
mains to be seen. 


ROYAL VISIT AND THE EMPIRE 


HERE can be little serious disagreement 

with Alvin Adey’s answers to “Why the 
Royal Visit?” in the July number of Events, 
“No matter how greatly interested the King 
and Queen may have been in seeing more 
of the world, they certainly did not absent 
themselves from their own country to make 
a journey across the Atlantic without their 
having a good reason for doing so—or rather 
without there being a good reason in the 
minds that shape British diplomacy.” And 
the good reason? “Because of the sectional 
differences in Canada that need the healing 
hand of a force for harmony and _ because 
of the necessity of attaching the Dominion 
more strongly to the empire, the importance 
of the royal visit to Canada cannot be under- 
estimated. Nevertheless, from the larger 
standpoint of world politics, the few days 
spent in the United States were far more 
significant, and it might indeed seem to 
some that the journey to Canada was merely 
the springboard for the royal visit to the 
United States.” There is little doubt how- 
ever, that “the King and Queen set out to 
kill two birds with one stone—to deepen 
Canada’s sense of both national and im- 
perial unity and to draw the United States 
closer within the collectivity of forces upon 
which the British are depending to main- 
tain peace as the surest method of survival 
as a world power.” 


ID you realize that there is “a six- 


thousand-mile Anglo-Saxon ‘Axis’ 
from the north to the south Pacific’? In the 
August Forum Sydney G. Walton turns to 
a map of the Pacific and makes the “curious 
but highly pertinent” discovery of “Our 
Transpacific ‘Axis.’ ”” A geographical chain, 
‘anchored at both ends by continents,’ runs 
through Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Samoa, Hawaii,—and to the United States. 
Through pure historical coincidence every 
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“ink” in this geographical chain is part of 
either the British or the American empire. 
Trade and ‘“‘general good neighborliness”’ 
characterize intra-“‘axis” relations. Interna- 
tional implications? 


ORE interesting information on our 
relations with the British Empire or 
parts thereof is contributed by James H. 
Gray in the Nation for August 5. ““The Con- 
quest of Canada” by the United States is 
rapidly nearing completion. It is a conquest 
that has been consummated without the 
landing of a single marine, yet the conquer- 
or's booty, from a market only slightly larger 
in population than the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, totaled over half a billion dollars in 
the period from 1926 to 1933. That figure 
represents not gross sales but net profit after 
losses of every kind have been deducted. Of 
this amount, it is estimated that $348,- 
000,000 was exported to the United States 
and the balance left in Canada.” 


“KNOWLEDGE FOR WHAT?” 


K NOWLEDGE FOR WHAT?” to quote 
the title of Professor Lynd’s new book, 
is undeniably a controversial question, and 
in the August Survey Graphic two mem- 
bers of the Columbia University faculty 
take sides in “Calling All Social Sciences.’’ 
Professor MacIver argues that “no sane 
person would deny that we need social 
knowledge for the sake of social well be- 
ing. We need it badly and we need it in- 
creasingly. But a science must exist before 
it can solve any problems, and a science is 
not itself a series of solutions to immediate 
problems. It is a body of knowledge, with 
its own order, its own schematization. The 
great scientists are those who discover hid- 
den relationships, who contribute to en- 
during systems of thought. . . . Was it only 
in order to solve ‘sharply defined problems’ 
that Aristotle studied all the constitutions 
he could possibly muster? . . . Would we 
have built up our knowledge of the civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and Babylon if what we were 


really seeking was ‘to know specific things 
about the past in relation to current insti- 
tutional problems?’ By all means let us 
mobilize our knowledge to solve what per- 
plexities in living it may help us to solve. 
By no means let us on that account deny the 
native urge to know the causes of things, 
this attribute of curiosity . . . that runs 
from the garden of Eden to our most daring 
visions of tomorrow.” 

Professor Lynd, however, maintains that 
‘“‘we are living in a world scene in which 
intelligence must fight. If democracy is in 
jeopardy, what does social science know and 
what can it find out that will help? If class 
lines are tightening and fascist tactics grow- 
ing, what does the ivory tower of ‘pure 
curiosity’ and ‘aloof objectivity’ have that 
men can use? If our economy is stalemated 
by the cultural institutions of laissez-faire 
individualism, does social science know how 
to contrive other institutions that will un- 
loose our rich resources and set 10 million 
idle, frustrated men to work? . . . Far from 
denying free play to intellectual curiosity, 
I want social scientists to be more danger- 
ously curious about some of the things that 
... they find it convenient not to be curious 
about. We academic folk live in a world of 
pressure groups and . . . tightening con- 
straints upon intellectual freedom. In such 
a world, we must not abuse the fine phrase 
‘pure intellectual curiosity,’ as a cloak for 
expediency.” 

In reply to Professor MacIver’s claim that 
it is fortunate for social science that it can 
“live apart from... . our perplexities in 
living,” Professor Lynd affirms that “con- 
tact with reality never yet hurt science” be- 
cause there is “no basic conflict between 
good theory and good practice... . If 
the ‘great structure’ of social science ‘would 
be condemned or at least reduced to in- 
significant proportions’ by constantly test- 
ing its utility in human affairs, something 
must be wrong with the thing we call social 
science. For human behavior and human 
institutions are the things the social sciences 
are all about.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT SAN FRANCISCO 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
held three sessions in San Francisco, with 
several hundred in attendance. Dr Bruno Las- 
ker, educational secretary of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, who is in charge of Pacific 
House at the San Francisco Exposition, spoke 
at the luncheon held on Monday, July 3, on 
“Problems of the Pacific.” He emphasized 
the growing importance of the relations be- 
tween countries bordering on the Pacific, and 
the need of realistic and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of those countries on the part of social 
studies teachers, and the development of 
constructive policies on the part of our govern- 
ment. “A static peace is an invitation to war,” 
was his warning. 

The charming favors and decorations for the 
luncheon were made by the Japanese students 
of the John Scott Junior High School, and Mrs 
Yamamoto of the John Scott P.T.A. demon- 
strated and explained a delightful flower ar- 
rangement. Splendid music was furnished by 
William Stapff, baritone soloist of the Loring 
Club, and by Master Stanley Plummer, an 
amazingly capable young violinist, aged ten, 
who was accompanied by his teacher, Signor 
di Grassi of the San Francisco Symphony. 

The second session, held at the Mission High 
School jointly with the Department of Second- 
ary Education, was presided over by William 
Wieland of the George Washington High 
School, San Francisco, who was local chairman 
of arrangements for the meeting. The meeting, 
which followed the luncheon on Monday, was 
concerned primarily with the development of 
better international understandings in the 
social studies classroom. Miss Julia Emery, of 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas, 
spoke on “Finding a Place for International 
Relations in the Curriculum.” While Miss 
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Emery favored a special course on the subject, 
she showed that every social studies course 
properly taught gave the teacher some oppor- 
tunity to present the subject. Carl G. Winter of 
McClatchy High School, Sacramento, and Reu- 
ben R. Palm of Stanford University, supple. 
mented each other well in presenting the 
importance and the obstacles in connection 
with the teaching of international relations and 
of current events, whether national or interna. 
tional. Suey Y. Ng, of the San Francisco 
schools, spoke on “Building Better Interracial 
Understandings.” Mr Ng has played an im- 
portant part in developing better feeling be- 
tween Westerners and Orientals in the San 
Francisco schools. A lively discussion of the 
dangers attached to free discussion of ques- 
tions of peace and war and other matters of 
policy and prejudice kept most of the audience 
in their seats until nearly five. 

The third session, held in the Civic Audi- 
torium on Tuesday afternoon, was presided 
over by William B. Brown, director of curricu- 
lum in the Los Angeles Public Schools. The 
general topic was “Progress to Date in Curricu- 
lum Improvement in the Social Studies.” ‘Three 
papers were presented by Los Angeles teachers: 
Everett Chaffee, vice-principal of the Gompers 
High School, Miss Rose Stelter, assistant 
supervisor of the secondary curriculum sec- 
tion, and Averill Chapman, training teacher 
of the University High School. The three gains 
which they felt had been made to date were 
in the guidance function of the social studies, 
in building social studies courses to meet pupil 
needs, and in improving classroom and en- 
richment materials, of which Mr Chapman 
had an elaborate display. A lively discussion 
followed, led by James T. Worlton, assistant 
superintendent, Salt Lake City, James Quillen, 
Stanford University, and L. S. Gerlough, 
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Lowell High School, San Francisco. All points 
of view were represented, and the meeting 
broke up only when time was called. 

At each meeting an invitation was presented 
to all social studies teachers present to attend 
the meeting to be held in Kansas City on 
December 1 and 2, and great interest was 
shown in the work of the Council. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT KANSAS CITY 

Five sessions of the National Council for 

the Social Studies will be held in Kansas City 
on Friday and Saturday, November 24th and 
orth. 
"The important Tenth Yearbook edited by 
Professor Burr Phillips of the University of 
Wisconsin, which deals with “The In-Service 
Growth of Social Studies Teachers,” will be 
discussed at the Friday morning conference by 
Rk. O. Hughes, director of citizenship and the 
social studies, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and 
Charles H. Cross, director of teacher train- 
ing, University of Arkansas. The Kansas City 
superintendent, Dr George Melcher, will open 
this session with a brief address on training 
for civic responsibility. 

The Friday luncheon meetings will consider 
such pertinent topics as: Education Against 
Propaganda, The Problem of the Farmer, Ger- 
many and the Peace of Europe, Improved Tech- 
niques of Evaluation and Economic Education. 
There is to be no speaker at the dinner on 
Friday since the evening program has recently 
been too crowded. 

Discussion of the possibilities of an experi- 
mental program in the social studies sponsored 
by the National Council, is scheduled for Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings. Reports from 
various committees and state groups will be 
presented at the Saturday luncheon. 


LONG ISLAND 

The Long Island Social Studies Teachers 
Association held four dinner meetings during 
1938-39. In the fall a program was devoted to 
the Sudeten problem. In the winter an in- 
formal “question box” discussion period was 
held in four unusually successful sections, one 
for the elementary school, one for junior high 
school, one for European history, and one for 
American history and civics. 

In the early spring a meeting was devoted 
to the elementary school program in social 


studies, with both elementary and secondary 
teachers participating. The final session on 
Howard E. Wilson’s Education for Citizenship, 
his report to the Regents’ Inquiry on social 
studies teaching, was very well attended. 

The next session will be a luncheon held 
in connection with the Long Island Zone meet- 
ing of the New York State Education Associa- 
tion, on October 6. The program will be con- 
cerned with the radio. 

The officers are Edward Range, Amityville, 
president; Helen Lancaster, Huntington, vice- 
president; Ella Falkinburg, Smithtown Branch, 
secretary; and Matthew Smith, Great Neck, 
treasurer. F. A. G. 


GENESEE — FINGER LAKES 

Following the decision of the board of di- 
rectors of the Genesee-Finger Lakes Council 
of the Social Studies to promote meetings of 
small regional groups within the organization, 
the teachers of the Canandaigua-Geneva area 
held an excellent meeting early in February. 
Kenneth E. Gell talked on “Current Trends 
in the Social Studies”; Carlos de Zafra gave 
a report on the Pittsburgh convention of the 
National Council; and Miss Dorothea S. 
Michelsen discussed “An Integrated Program 
in English and the Social Studies” which is 
being tried at John Marshall High School 
in Rochester. These talks were followed by 
a panel discussion on homogeneous grouping. 
The members present were unanimous in ex- 
pressing their approval of this small informal 
type of conference and felt that much of prac- 
tical value could be obtained from this kind 
of meeting rather than the larger, more 
formalized type. The Genesee-Finger Lakes 
Council would like to pass along this idea, 
since it may be of value to other groups. 

Because of his election to the presidency 
of the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies, Kenneth E. Gell has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Genesee-Finger Lakes Council. 
To fill the vacancy the Board of Directors 
is pleased to announce the appointment of 
John W. Clark of Benjamin Frankin High 
School in Rochester. The first meeting under 
Mr Clark’s presidency was held March 29 
at the University of Rochester. Milton C. Cum- 
mings of Brockport Normal School and John 
W. Herring of the State Education Department 
spoke on “Tolerance and Democracy.” 
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Arrangements are being made for meetings 
to be held in Wolcott, Manchester, and Cold- 
water, based on the plan so successfully carried 
out at Canandaigua. D. S. M. 


INDIANA COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Officers of the newly formed Indiana Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies are now making 
plans for the first annual executive committee 
meeting of their organization, made up of 
Indiana members of the National Council. 
This new state group, formed at a meeting in 
Indianapolis last April proposes to encourage 
National Council membership among Indiana 
social studies teachers and to further coopera- 
tion among several state and local groups al- 
ready in existence in which elementary, second- 
ary, and collegiate teachers are interested. 
No attempt is being made to supplant any of 
the older organizations, but the Council does 
hope to gather into its ranks the leaders of the 
several other groups so that efforts toward 
better social studies teaching in Indiana may 
be somewhat coordinated. 

The executive committee, which will meet 
in Indianapolis in December during the ses- 
sions of the Indiana State Historical Society 
and its allied groups, is composed of repre- 
sentatives from each of the Congressional dis- 
tricts in the state. In districts where local 
groups already exist the delegates will be 
elected by those organizations, but in unor- 
ganized areas the officers have invited National 
Council members to undertake the formation 
of local groups and to represent those groups 
at the meeting in December. 

Officers of the Indiana Council for the 
Social Studies are Willis Richardson, Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, president; Meribah 
Clark, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, vice-president; Kenneth B. Thurston, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, secretary; 
and Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, treasurer. 


KENTUCKY 

The Social Studies Council of the Mammoth 
Cave Area has issued as its Bulletin Number 
1, Intermediate Grades Division, a unit plan 
for the fifth grade on the “Discovery of 
America,” twelve pages, mimeographed, pre- 
pared by Clarence P. Denman of the Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green. Ap- 


proaches, objectives, activities, culminating ac. 
tivities, readings and references, study guide 
questions, and test items are included. 


IOWA 

The Iowa Public Relations Committee of 
the National Council for the Social Studies met 
in connection with the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of Teachers of History and the 
Social Studies held at the State University of 
Iowa in Iowa City on April 14 and 15, 
Howard R. Anderson, first vice-president of the 
National Council, spoke on the topic: “Eight- 
een Years of Service: the History of the Na- 
tional Ccuncil for the Social Studies.”’ Follow. 
ing the address, John Haefner of the University 
High School in Iowa City, chairman of the 
Iowa Public Relations Committee, announced 
the members of the committee as follows: Paul 
Forney, Newell; Russell Jonas, Des Moines; 
Alice V. Myers, Des Moines; Erma Plaehn, 
Cedar Falls; N. H. Ringstrom, Davenport; 
Beulah Shinn, Indianola; Mrs Clara Strick- 
land, Council Bluffs; Daniel O. Wilson, Des 
Moines; and Russell Cooper, Mt. Vernon. A 
discussion concerning the functions of State 
Councils followed with Dr Anderson in charge. 

Later, at a joint meeting of the Public Re- 
lations Committee and the officers of the Iowa 
Association of Social Studies Teachers, plans 
for the fall meeting, to be held with the State 
Teachers’ Convention, were discussed. 


NEBRASKA 

The third issue of the Nebraska Social 
Studies Bulletin, sponsored by the Nebraska 
History Teachers Association, appeared in 
April. It includes a thoroughly interesting 
history of “Our Association” by Margaret Davis 
of the Lincoln High School, a charter member. 
She surveyed the Association’s past since 1901, 
with glimpses of the vigorous personality of 
the late Fred Morrow Fling and others. The 
number also includes five pages of books rec- 
ommended for various periods of history. 

The annual meeting of this organization 
was held in Lincoln April 27-29. Professor 
Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago 
was the principal speaker. Professor R. A. 
Winnacker of the University of Nebraska spoke 
on “Current European Problems,” and Miss 
Florence Jenkins of the Lincoln High School 
on “How Experts Say We Should Do It.” 
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SPOKANE 

The Spokane Section of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies held a dinner meeting 
April 27, 1939. Miss Ruth West reported on 
the activities of the National Council, and 
six students in the three Spokane high schools 
discussed “Democracy and Dictatorship.” 

The officers are L. K. Laughbow, president; 
Mary Sidney Mitchell, vice-president; and 
Marie Coyne, secretary-treasurer. J. E. 


TEACHERS AND NEW PROCEDURES 

“Can Teachers Be Trained for New Curricu- 
lums?” inquires Paul R. Pierce, principal of 
Wells High School, Chicago, in the March 
School Review. Noting that practice now lags 
behind theory, he identifies eight procedures 
that he considers essential in meeting present- 
day standards: (1) organizing large units of 
learning; (2) developing co-operative pupil- 
teacher procedures; (3) utilizing community 
materials; (4) conducting field trips; (5) mak- 
ing educational contacts with the home; (6) 
directing educational experiences in the home 
and community; (7) utilizing the varied 
ways of learning; and (8) evaluating pupil 
progress in general education. The implica- 
tions for pre-service training, internship, and 
for supervision and in-service training are dis- 
cussed, 


RADIO AND MOTION PICTURES 

The News Letter, published monthly eight 
times a year by the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University under the 
editorship of Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler, 
continues to be indispensable to teachers in- 
terested in the radio and films. It summarizes 
new developments, lists publications and 
sources of films, broadcasts, and transcriptions, 
and publishes brief articles and editorials on 
these teaching materials. 


F.P. A. INSTITUTE 

The Foreign Policy Association plans to 
hold in conjunction with its meeting on No- 
vember 4, New York City, a special institute to 
which teachers will be invited. This will be 
an institute on international affairs, includ- 
ing speakers on the current world problems, 
an Opportunity to ask questions from the floor, 
a round table on social studies techniques 
in teaching international affairs, as well as at- 


tendance at the regular meeting of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 


CONTEST AWARDS 

A trip to Europe this summer as the guest 
of the League of Nations Association, the 
award for having prepared the best paper in 
the Thirteenth Annual examination on the 
League of Nations conducted by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the League of Nations 
Association, was won by Maurice Friedman of 
the Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Second place with a cash prize went to 
Joseph Maloy, a senior in the Port Richmond 
High School in Staten Island, New York. Ad- 
ditional cash prizes were awarded to Ethel 
Louise Clower, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Texas; Isabel Case, University High 
School, Urbana, Illinois; Martin Wilson and 
Evely Jane Daughtey, The Training School, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; and Mary Katherine 
Sharp, West Texas High School, Canyon, 
Texas. 

Honorable mention was given to the follow- 
ing students: Cherry Hudspeth, Springfield, 
Illinois; Helen Trief, Washington Irving High 
School, New York; Joan M. Deiches, Hunter 
College High School, New York; Gertrude 


Liebl, North High School, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin; Geraldine Jones, Warrensburg, Missouri; 
Marjorie Harer, Clark’s Summit, Pennsylvania; 
and Arthur Hoberg, Central High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 

The Far East. Teachers who wish to keep 
abreast of developments in the Orient should 
have access to the Far Eastern Survey, the 
fortnightly research service of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations (129 
East 52nd Street, New York. Annual subscrip- 
tion $2.50). Recent issues have been concerned 
with inflation, Japanese plans for Shanghai, 
Japanese production of machinery and tools, 
the Chinese textile industry, American ship- 
ping, agricultural developments in Manchuria, 
and foreign concessions in China. 


Foreign Policy Reports. The Foreign Policy 
Reports, the fortnightly service of the Foreign 
Policy Association (8 West 4oth Street, New 
York. Subscription $5.00 a year; $3.00 to 
members) also provide teachers of contem- 
porary history with useful information. Recent 
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topics include “Raw Material Resources 
of Latin America” (August 1); “Europe’s 
Diplomatic Tug of War” (July 15); “Economic 
Mobilization of Great Britain” (July 1); 
“Japan’s Economic Outlook” (June 15); 
“Italy’s African Claims against France’ (June 
1); and “Germany’s Expansion in Eastern 
Europe” (May 15). 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. The Public Affairs 
Committee, an educational, non-profit or- 
ganization, summarizes research studies in such 
fields as consumer education, labor problems, 
farm, youth, and health problems, in short 
pamphlets for popular and educational read- 
ing. (8 West goth Street, New York. 10 cents 
a copy; 24 issues for two dollars; 36 issues 
for three dollars. Now distributed through 
the Silver Burdett Company, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York.) 

Recent titles include “Schools for Tomor- 
row’s Citizens,” by Maxwell S. Stewart, and 
“Toward a Healthy America,” by Paul deKruif. 


Social Problems. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration has recently published two pam- 
phlets on current problems. The first, by David 
Cushman Coyle, is “Depression Pioneers,” a 


brief study of migratory labor. The second, 
by the same author, is “Rural Youth.” Both 
have short bibliographies appended. Both are 
available through the Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 


MARCH OF TIME SUBJECTS 

“Arrangements with The March of Time for 
the release of 16mm. sound prints of a selected 
series of their subjects for educational use 
in schools and colleges has been announced. 
. . . The thirty subjects which will be made 
available were selected according to a prefer- 
ence vote among the recognized authorities 
on the educational value of motion pictures. 
Prints will be sold only to members of the 
Association of School Film Libraries, g Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City and can be 
purchased through that organization. The 
thirty films are classified into the following 
groups: Youth Problems, Conservation Prob- 
lems, Civic Problems, Safety, Health, Labor 
Problems, War and Peace. A complete list 
of these subjects may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the Association” (Educational Screen, 


April, 1939). 


GOVERNMENT FILMSTRIPS 

“The Cooperative Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration has prepared . . . ‘Co-op 
Cotton Moves to Market.’ This strip, on 
35mm. film, consists of 85 frames or pictures 
illustrating the development, organization, 
operating practices and policies of cooperative 
cotton marketing associations. Supplementary 
mimeographed lecture notes, also prepared for 
use in presenting the subject, accompany the 
strip. Electrical sound recordings of the notes, 
30 minutes in length, are available for those 
who have suitable sound equipment for their 
presentation. Address Director of Informa. 
Om... 

“The Farm Credit Administration also has 
the filmstrip ‘Applying for Production Credit, 
consisting of 34 frames; “The Profitable Use 
of Farm Credit’ in 53 frames; and ‘Loans by 
Federal Land Banks and Land Bank Commis- 
sioner’ in 50 frames; available for purchase at 
reasonable prices, or brief loan. 

“The Various Divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture have filmstrips ranging from 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
‘Wheat Storage in the Ever-Normal Granary’ 
to the miscellaneous ‘Rural Colonial and 
Early American Homes and Gardens.’ There is 
also ‘Filmstrips and Their Preparation,’ in 48 
frames. The filmstrips available from Agri- 
culture are purchasable at prices of trom 45 
to 60 cents. Address the Extension Service. 

“The Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce, has filmstrips averaging between 
50 and 70 frames each on the following sub- 
jects: ‘Fisheries of New England,’ “The Oyster 
and the Oyster Industry,’ and ‘Salmon Fisheries 
of the Pacific Coast.’ There is no charge for 
the loan of the strips but the borrower is ex- 
pected to pay return postage. They are dis- 
tributed to schools and other groups upon 
request, and may also be purchased for from 
50 to 75 cents. 

“The Rural Electrification Administration 
has prepared for 35mm. film strip projectors 
only a series of strips with prepared lectures. 
These strips showing the general rural uses 
of electricity, the advantages and uses of the 
electric water pumping system, and how to 
obtain the best satisfaction from electric light 
on the farm are purchasable at a price of 55 
cents each from the commercial producer” 
(Educational Screen, May, 1939). 
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THE AMERICAN FILMS FOUNDATION 

“A new educational non-profit organization, 
called The American Films Foundation, Inc., 
announces the production and distribution of 
a series of one-reel sound films ‘upholding the 
free institutions and the moral and spiritual 
ideals which constitute the foundations of 
the national greatness of the United States... .’ 

“The production schedule calls for twelve 
films a year for monthly release, free of 
charge to schools, churches, clubs and other 
non-theatrical outlets, as well as to theatres. 
Scripts are prepared ... in collaboration 
with authorities outstanding in the fields 
covered by the films. . . . Subjects already 
available include The American Way, which 
tells how the Constitution protects our liber- 
ties, The Right to Work, dealing with labor 
and capital, and Oh, Say Can You See, a 
presentation of ‘every man’s’ share in the 
tax burden. Prints of these films are distrib- 
uted by many non-theatrical libraries, and 
are also sent directly from American Films 
Foundation headquarters at 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City... .” (Educational Screen, 


June, 1939). 
NEW RELEASE IN HISTORICAL SERIES 


“The second subject in the series of edu- 
cational sound films on the history of the 
United States has been produced by Interna- 
tional Geographic Pictures, 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York City. This new release, en- 
titled Territorial Possessions of the United 
States, covers in detail the acquisition of the 
insular possessions of this country, and of 
Alaska and the Canal Zone. Animated maps 
are used to show the locations and sizes, 
and authentic scenes of the possessions are sup- 
plemented by original motion pictures of his- 
torical events and personalities. Following the 
precedent established in the first film, Territo- 
rial Expansion of the United States, the film 
concludes with a review map which re- 
emphasizes dates and important facts” (Educa- 
tional Screen, June, 1939). 


HUMAN RELATIONS FILMS 
The Progressive Education Association’s 
Commission on Human Relations, of which 
Alice Keliher is chairman, has prepared a series 
of short pictures for school use. The series is 
available for rental for educational purposes 


only. The shorts are drawn from such films as 
“Big House,” “Captains Courageous,” “Dead 
End,” “Good Earth,” and “Story of Louis Pas- 
teur.”’ A total of forty-nine shorts is listed in a 
bulletin recently issued by the Commission 
from its office in the International Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. Study ma- 
terials to accompany each film have been pre- 
pared. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 

“The official map of the United States, re- 
vised by the General Land Office every 2 years 
by order of Congress, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents at $2. Mounted 
on cloth, the map measures 5 by 7 feet, and 
shows cities and towns, rivers and railroads, 
national parks and other Federal reservations, 
and the development of land in the United 
States during the past 150 years” (School Life, 


July, 1939). 


CONSTITUTION 

“In the Story of the Constitution and In- 
formation Sheets issued by the United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission, 
Washington, D.C., is to be found much ma- 
terial useful to schools, libraries, organizations, 
and individuals, in the celebration of the for- 
mation of the Constitution and in the study of 
the resolutions of the Continental Congress. ... 
(School Life, May, 1939). 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Bordon, Fanny Kastle. “Youth Evaluates Its Homes 
and Its Community,” Southern California Social 
Studies Review, XV: no. iv:g-11, June, 1939. Com- 
munity study in the Van Nuys High School, Los 
Angeles. 

Dingillian, David H.: “Teaching Democratic Responsi- 
bility through Student Self-Government,” Southern 
California Social Studies Review, XV: no. iii:7-9, 
April-May, 1939. Urges maximum responsibility for 
students. 

Douglas, Paul F. ‘“‘Legislating the Curriculum,” Social 
Frontier, V:277-81, June, 1939. Includes a tabular 
summary of state requirements, including history, 
civics, and aspects of moral instruction. 

Galvin, Kathryn M. “Radioing World Events,’ Chicago 
Schools Journal, XX:229-31, May-June, 1939. Pseudo- 
broadcasts in social science courses in a Chicago 
school. 

Garner, Frances. “The A-11 Social Living Class as a 
Laboratory for Student Government,” Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Studies Review, XV: no. iii:8-12, April- 
May, 1939. Systematic consideration of government 
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problems accompanied by a program of committee 
activity and responsibility in the North Hollywood 
High School. 

Hemleben, Sylvester J. “The Special Report in His- 
tory Teaching,” Education, LIX:585-89, June, 1939. 
A brief statement of values followed by a list of topics 
for modern European history. 

Hirsch, Gertrude R. “A Civic Club,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XX:227-29, May-June, 1939. Democratic 
participation in school government and community 
activity in a Chicago school. 

Kepner, Tyler. “Certain Problems of Text-book Writ- 
ers,” High Points, XXI:12-18, February, 1939. Var- 
ious influences and pressures brought to bear on 
authors of texts. 

Quillen, I. James. “Building Social Competence,” 
Southern California Social Studies Review, XV: no. 
iii:3-5, April-May, 1939. Through social participa- 
tion and community activity. 

Renner, George T. “Education and the Conservation 
of Resources,” Social Frontier, V:203-06, April, 1939. 
A survey of the problem with attention to education’s 
concern with it. 

Richman, J. Maurice. “The Organization of a Social 
Studies Course in the Vocational High Schools,” 
High Points, XXI1:29-38, June, 1939. Discussion of 
purposes of vocational education and outline of the 
current New York social studies program in voca- 
tional schools: Grade ix, Community Civics and 
Economic Citizenship; Grade x, Industrial History; 
Grade xi, Vocational Economics; Grade xii, American 
History. The Community Civics is outlined. 

Smith, Jessica. “Teaching World Friendship,” Southern 


California Social Studies Review, XV: no. iv: ’ 
June, 1939. Outline of an International Relations 
course in the Wichita (Kansas) High School North, 

Stagner, Ross. “Some Psychological Foundations of 
Peace Education,” Secondary Education, VIII: 138- 
42, May, 1939. Analysis of nationalism and mili- 
tarism, with proposals for less emphasis on both. 

Stoker, Spencer. “The Teaching Approach to the Social 
Sciences,” Social Science, XIV: 264-68, July, 1939. 
The qualifications and desirable practices of teachers 
in a troubled world. 

Woelfel, Norman. “The Broadcasting of History,” 
News Letter, 1V: no. 7:1-3, May, 1939. “History, 
like music, is a ‘natural’ for radio”—and there is 
some advantage in emotionalizing history study. 


Readers are invited to send in items— 
programs and accounts of meetings, cur- 
riculum changes and classroom experi- 
ments, or personal items of general interest— 
for “Notes and News.” Items for November 
should be sent in by October r. 


Contributors to this issue include Howard 
R. Anderson, Mary E. Christy, Jessie Ewing, 
Flora A. Gunnerson, John  Haefner, 
Dorothea S. Michelsen, E. Schuyler Palmer, 
Ethel M. Ray, Kenneth B. Thurston, and 
Ruth West. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1938. 


The publications of the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York constitute a most 
comprehensive and thoroughgoing survey of 
education in that state. The study was under- 
taken in recognition of the great changes that 
“have come into the life of the boys and girls 
and men and women of this state, especially 
since the World War... .” 

In 1934 the Regents undertook to review 
broadly the whole educational enterprise of 
the state and have issued the following publi- 
cations: the general report, Education for 
American Life: A New Program for the State 
of New York by Luther Halsey Gulick (pp. 
xvii, 167, $2.00); High School and Life by 
Francis T. Spaulding (pp. xvii, 377, $3.00); 
Preparation of School Personnel by Charles H. 
Judd (pp. 151, $1.50); State Aid and School 
Costs by Alonzo G. Grace and G. A. Moe (pp. 
xv, 400, $3.50); Adult Education by F. W. 
Reeves, T. Fansler, and C. O. Houle (pp. xvi, 
171, $2.00); Motion Pictures and Radio by 
Elizabeth Laine (pp. x, 165, $1.75); When 
Youth Leave School by Ruth E. Eckert and 
Thomas O. Marshall (pp. xvii, 360, $3.00); 
Education for Citizenship by Howard E. Wil- 
son (pp. xii, 272, $2.75); Education for Work 
by Thomas L. Norton (pp. xvili, 263, $2.75); 
The School Health Program By C.-E. A. Win- 
slow (pp. xiii, 120, $1.50); and School and Com- 
munity by Julius B. Maller (pp. xiii, 360, 
$3.50). All of these publications except the first 
are known as “Studies.” 

The first of these volumes sets out the state- 
ments of the findings and recommendations of 
the Inquiry, on the basis of more than one hun- 
dred independent studies and the criticism and 
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advice of numerous experts. Owen D. Young 
was chairman of the special committee on the 
Inquiry, Luther H. Gulick was director, and 
Samuel P. Capen was associate director. Staff 
members from Columbia University, Wesleyan 
University, Iowa State Teachers College, the 
State Teachers College at Macomb, Illinois, 
and the State Teachers College at Montclair, 
New Jersey, gave assistance in the work. The 
new educational program outlined in Educa- 
tion for American Life was presented as the 
basis for “a comprehensive reconsideration of 
the educational needs and policies of the State 
of New York.” It has been the hope of the 
Regents that effective action will follow wide 
discussion of the findings and that “the State 
of New York and its independent school com- 
munities may thus continue to make their con- 
tribution to the advancement of education for 
American Life.” 

All of the “Studies” are important. But in 
addition to the general report, readers of Social 
Education and workers in secondary education 
will find High School and Life, When Youth 
Leave School, Education for Citizenship, and 
The School Health Program especially useful. 
Chapter ii of High School and Life contains 
some disturbing statements concerning the de- 
ficiencies in the work of the high schools in the 
preparation of the pupils for citizenship. 
Among those who leave the schools every year 
are “a considerable number” whom the schools 
can not “recommend for responsible citizen- 
ship.” Those who leave are as a group deficient 
in their knowledge of the problems and issues 
of American citizenship, are very conservative 
in their outlook on social problems, are reluc- 
tant “to assume responsibility for civic cooper- 
ation,’—a group largely adrift, cut off from 
adult assistance, out of contact with any kind of 
helpful supervision.” Apparently secondary 
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education in New York State has not made the 
young people socially competent, as Education 
for Citizenship (Chapter ii) also seems to show. 
But the pupils seem to “know approximately as 
many traditionally valued facts in civics and 
American history as do American high school 
pupils generally” (p. 220). When Youth Leave 
School (Chapter vii) seems to confirm the state- 
ments of deficiencies pointed out in High 
School and Life and Education for Citizenship. 
On the other hand, The School Health Program 
(Chapter v), a very useful volume, definitely 
claims that physical education “in New York 
State has been an aid in the social education of 
pupils; it has helped pupils to learn how to get 
along with others.” 

Each of the “Studies” contains conclusions 
or recommendations in the respective fields 
treated. As already noted the findings and 
recommendations of the whole Inquiry appear 
in Education for American Life, which con- 
tains also a mass of factual material on educa- 
tion in New York State: 8000 school districts, 
some of which have the same metes and bounds 
as were given them under an act of 1812; nearly 
19,000 school officers; nearly 82,000 teachers; 
nearly 2,000,000 pupils; more than 5700 one- 
teacher schools; expenditures for schools (1935) 
of more than $277,000,000; school properties 
valued at a billion dollars; state educational 
aid in the amount of $120,000,000; eighteen 
subjects in the elementary schools and sixty- 
three in the secondary schools. 

Chapter ii of this volume says that New 
York State wants universal educational oppor- 
tunity, a democratic system, character-building 
education, good teachers, useful and up-to-date 
education, adult education, home rule and free- 
dom and efficiency and economy in education. 

“This is a large order,’ says the report of 
the Inquiry, “and cannot be achieved immedi- 
ately or at asingle leap. Such a long-time pro- 
gram requires patience and faith in the slow 
but sure processes of the democratic and home 
rule system which it is designed to advantage. 
It will, moreover, require a concrete program 
made up of specific details’ (p. 44). 

Especially interesting, in the light of in- 
creasing competition among the 1700 higher 
educational institutions in the United States, 
are two recommendations of the Inquiry. One 
of these is to amend “‘the law to limit rigorously 
the incorporation of further independent gen- 


eral arts colleges and universities” (p. 59). The 
other recommendation has to do with the ex. 
tension of the secondary school program be. 
yond the twelfth grade. The report clearly 
shows the imitative character of American edu- 
cation. “Every community is continually urged 
to look over the fence and see what fine schools 
somebody else has and to imitate them.” This 
kind of imitation and competition has, as al- 
most everybody knows, produced foolish edu- 
cational practices in this country. The Inquiry 
says that if New York needs junior colleges, 
“it needs them because qualified youths in New 
York State are deprived of the kind of educa- 
tional opportunity which the junior colleges 
can offer, and not because California, or Illi- 
nois, or Minnesota has colleges of this type. ... 
What we need in education is not to keep up 
with our neighbors but to keep up with the 
needs of youth in the community where they 
live’”” (pp. 146-47). 

The establishment of public junior colleges 
in New York State or any other state would 
naturally frighten the private arts colleges. 
Competition in “the higher learning” has been 
very keen in this country for many decades, 
especially between the publicly supported and 
the privately supported institutions. Sharp at- 
tention has been called to this competition by 
President Walter A. Jessup, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
in his report for the year ending June 30, 1937. 
The attitude of the presidents of some higher 
educational institutions on federal aid is an- 
other case in point, as may be seen by the 
statement adopted some months ago by the 
Association of American Colleges, and also by 
an article in The Atlantic Monthly for June, 
1939, by President R. C. Hutchinson of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. 

EpGar W. KNIGHT 

University of North Carolina 


Education as Cause and as Symptom. By Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. New York: Macmillan, 


1939. Pp. xiv, 92. $1.25. 


That education is symptomatic rather than 
casual is Thorndike’s conclusion in this report. 
He begins his discussion by mentioning Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley’s belief as to the relation 
between the degree of education and certain 
outcomes in conduct and welfare. He then de- 
scribes his own procedure in which he collected 
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thirty-six items of fact as they were in 1930 for 
each of the forty-eight states. All, or nearly all, 
of these items were such as ‘“‘any competent per- 
son would regard as indicative of the goodness 
of life for good people” (p. 2). An index of 
welfare was obtained by combining into a com- 
posite score the thirty-six scores of each state. 
This provided the “G score” employed for in- 
vestigating how influential the education of 
igoo had been in affecting welfare in 1930. 
Other scores were also employed. As a result 
of his investigations, Thorndike decided that 
“the quantity and quality of a state’s schooling 
in 1900 caused less than twenty per cent of its 
welfare status in comparison with other states 
in 1930” (p. 67). It is admitted, however, that 
the study is subject to certain inaccuracies. 
There is, for instance, no way of determining 
the “net result of the interstate importation 
and exportation of human educational prod- 
ucts from 1g00 to 1930” (p. 17). Cause and 
effect are so inextricably interwoven that, ex- 
cept theoretically, they cannot be separated. 
In the introduction by Alfred L. Hall-Quest it 
is pointed out that “Education as a symptom, 
it may be argued, is so closely related to educa- 
tion as a cause of the symptom that the two 
may be considered together, as in therapeutics” 
(p- Xil). 

Thorndike looks forward to the possible 
checking of the study under discussion by in- 
vestigators of 1960 who, by that date, may 
consider the influence of education in 1930 
upon human welfare three decades later. Such 
a future work of research would afford further 
necessary data for a comparison of the two 
thirty-year periods. 

J. F. SANTEE 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


Social Psychology of Adolescence. By Ernest 
DeAlton Partridge. New York: Prentice 
Hall, 1938. Pp. 367. $2.75. 


According to the tendency to reevaluate 
Hall’s work, completed thirty-five years ago, in 
terms of our latest experimental evidence this 
book, collating the evidence now available, re- 
jects the notion of adolescence as a period of 
“storm and stress” engendered by internal 
readjustments. “In the light of the evidence 
now at hand, adolescence seems to derive its 
importance as a period of human development 


in modern society largely because of social im- 
plications rather than from the internal bio- 
logical and psychological processes which are 
taking place ” (p. 12). Throughout this book 
the point is stressed that the behavior of young 
people in its broadest aspects can not be under- 
stood unless the total situation, the psycho- 
logical field in which the individual operates, 
is taken into consideration. In a chapter on 
“The Social Implications of Individual Differ- 
ences” it is shown that the “mental ability of a 
single individual as an abstraction is difficult 
to interpret. His ability, in relation to that of 
the other individuals with whom he comes in 
contact, gives his intelligence social meaning”’ 
(p. 73). The child of low mental ability be- 
comes a problem, if he is forced to compete 
in the classroom with others of high ability. 
In a chapter on “How the Group Influences 
the Individual” this author, following the lead 
of Hartshorne, May, Dimock, and others, dem- 
onstrates the great influence exerted by primary 
groups—the gang, the neighborhood club, and 
the family—on the conduct and character of the 
adolescent. Here once again the teacher of 
adolescents is reminded that the artificial class- 
room set-up is, in comparison with the gang, 
club, or family, ineffective in moulding adoles- 
cent character. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
made by Partridge is his serious and effective 
effort to evaluate the influence of such factors 
‘as poverty, broken homes, slums, which is 
wholly neglected by many textbooks. “Even 
when both parents are alive, the poverty- 
stricken home is working at a terrific handicap 
to have the children grow into well-adjusted 
individuals. Often the father must work long 
hours without sufficient nourishment and recre- 
ation. His temper and training do not fit him 
for considerate handling of discipline situa- 
tions, and the result is constant tension. The 
children in such a family are not able to enjoy 
the comforts and luxuries which some of their 
companions at school have, and many resort to 
dishonest means to attain them” (pp. 212-19). 

In only two respects did this reviewer find 
himself at odds with the interpretations of the 
author. First, in the chapter on “The Adoles- 
cent and Leisure Time,” the author uncritically 
adopts the alarmist view of the influence of the 
movies on adolescent adjustment presented in 
the Payne Fund study, contrary to the opinion 
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of writers who have taken issue with the meth- 
ods as well as the conclusions of the Payne 
Fund study and have made it abundantly clear 
that the movies, with their supposedly great 
influence, have adversely affected remarkably 
few adolescents. Second, the author, while gen- 
erally admirable in his treatment of the relation 
between adolescent adjustment and economic 
conditions, deviates in his chapter on “The 
Social Psychology of Adolescence” long 
enough to “split hairs” on the question of 
whether or not poverty directly causes delin- 
quency. He admits that “children in poor home 
surroundings are likely to have more persistent 
problems than children in better surroundings” 
(p. 324). He quibbles, however, when he adds 
“But are these problems the result of the lack 
of resources or are they caused by the same 
factors which bring about the impoverished 
condition?” In an age when poverty is so ob- 
viously the result of inexorable economic 
forces, it seems futile to resort to this type of 
fine distinction. 
ALEXANDER BREINAN 


Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 


Background Readings for American History: A 


Bibliography for Students, Librarians and 
Teachers of History. Compiled by Jean 
Carolyn Roos. rev. ed. New York: H. W. 


Wilson, 1939. Pp. 59. 35¢. 


This useful booklist for schools is the work 
of a staff member at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary who is also a lecturer in Western Reserve 
University. It lists selected titles in fiction and 
non-fiction for nine periods dated 1000-1607, 
1607-1763, 1763-1789, 1789-1829, 1829-1861, 
1861-1875, 1875-1914, 1914-1918, and since 
1920. Blanket endorsements are given, soundly 
enough in general, to the fifty volumes in the 
Chronicles of America (of which at least thirty 
ought really to be listed), to the fifteen volumes 
in the Pageant of America, to the ten volumes 
so far published in the History of American 
Life, and, more doubtfully for high school use, 
to the twenty-eight volumes in the American 
Nation Series. No textbooks are included. 

Publishers, dates, and prices are recorded, 
but there is no effort to evaluate either maturity 
levels or scholarship, though each work is 
briefly described. 

No reviewer would be likely to agree entirely 


with any such selection. This list includes 
some fiction that adds nothing to understand- 
ing of the past, and a few other works “written 
down” for children, which often means that 
they are sentimental, unrealistic, occasionally 
cloying. Yet the main body of selections is ex- 
cellent. M. B. Synge, Book of Discovery ought 
certainly to be added, as ought Edward Eggles- 
ton, Beginners of a Nation. If Alice Morse 
Earle’s delightful volumes are omitted because 
they are out of print, we should organize a 
campaign to obtain reprintings. Some excellent 
material on the West has not been cited— 
Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains, Everett N. 
Dick, The Sod-House Frontier, Dan E. Clark, 
The West in American History, and some of the 
books by Archer B. Hulbert. If biographies as- 
suming such maturity as do Gilbert Chinard’s 
and Albert J. Nock’s studies of Jefferson, Lord 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, Allan Nevins’ 
Grover Cleveland, and some of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s psychographs are included, why not John 
Bach McMaster’s and James Ford Rhodes’ 
standard histories? The latter are full of action 
and color, and far better suited to adolescent 
interests than much even of the fiction cited. 
Perhaps it can be agreed, however, that John 
Fiske’s works have now served their purpose 
in schools. 

Science and invention seem somewhat neg- 
lected. Some fine regional novels such as Gladys 
Hasty Carroll’s As the Earth Turns, and Mary 
Ellen Chase’s Mary Peters are omitted, as, 
astonishingly, are all of Mark T'wain’s books. 
Very little poetry and very few plays are named. 
Humor and folklore are neglected. And what 
of some of the old “sources”? Do Captain John 
Smith, William Bradford, John Winthrop, 
Samuel Sewall, and the travellers represented 
in Allan Nevins’ American Social History as 
Recorded by British Travellers now appeal to 
so few that they should be ignored? 

Such comments and queries could long be 
continued. Nevertheless here is a good founda- 
tion on which to build a school history library 
and a program of background readings for 
many interests. 

ERLING M. Hunt 


Introducing the Past. By Rachel Reed. Boston: 
Little Brown, 1939. Pp. xiv, 651. $1.68. 


The author bases the pattern of the past, 
which the book presents, on the idea that every 
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civilization is always seeking satisfaction for its 
basic needs—economic, political, intellectual, 
artistic, and religious. The changing forms 
which these satisfactions take provide a clue to 
the understanding of each period, without im- 
posing moral judgment upon it. The book is 
made up of eighteen units—each unit repre- 
sents a week’s work. The teacher may lengthen 
or shorten the time for each unit by supplying 
correlated work or intensifying the work as may 
be necessary. The requirements may be set 
according to the ability of the class. At the end 
of each chapter is an outline of the unit, a 
vocabulary list and a summary of the chapter. 
There is also an additional reading list to sup- 
plement the material in the unit. The book is 
unusual in that it has no pictures or illustra- 
tions and comparatively few maps. 

After having casually placed this bcok on the 
reading shelves as a “reference,” this reviewer 
was pleased to find the text being passed among 
the students by the students themselves. This, 
as teachers know, happens only to those texts 
that are readable. As to its presentation of its 
material, need more be said? 

Particularly outstanding among the chapters 
is one dealing with the development of the 
church and its influence, presented in a simple 
narrative form, as are all the chapters. ‘This 
particular chapter sets forth the beginning of 
the Christian religion and the church. There is 
no “build-up” for Christ; that is, in the “come- 
ye-unto-me” mood. He is presented as a man 
and as a leader, just as other leaders are. He 
is one cog in a wheel that turns, and turns 
civilization. The fact that He who leads the 
spiritual world is treated in such an objective 
manner lends credence to the statement that 
the book written in narrative style is unusually 
readable and understandable. 

LILLIAN Scott ELDRIDGE 


Arkansas State College 
Jonesboro 


The Delegate from New York or Proceedings of 
the Federal Convention of 1787 from the 
Notes of John Lansing, Jr. Edited by Joseph 
Reese Strayer. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 125. $2.00. 


With democratic institutions and republican 
government under attack and critical scrutiny 
throughout the world, it is an opportune time 
for the publication of new source material on 
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the Federal Convention of 1787, which pro- 
vided the framework within which the world’s 
oldest and most successful large-scale democ- 
racy has operated for a century and a half. 

The fact that these notes, those of one of the 
three delegates to the convention from New 
York, contain no striking disclosures about the 
work of the convention, does not destroy the 
significance of their publication. They give new 
insight into a number of proposals considered 
by the convention. From the point of view of 
the high school teacher of civics or history 
their chief value lies in the use that may be 
made of them to impart a sense of reality in 
the minds of their students regarding the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Small in size and low 
in price, the volume under review is more prac- 
tical for that purpose than the much larger and 
much more expensive (although vastly more 
inclusive) Records of the Federal Convention 
edited by Max Farrand. 

Professor Strayer’s excellent notes, which tie 
The Delegate from New York closely to Far- 
rand’s Records, leave one question unanswered. 
Why does Lansing include a “Mr Matthewson” 
among the Virginia delegates (p. 1)? Perhaps 
it is a typographical error and should read “Mr 
Madison.” If not, the mysterious Mr Matthew- 
son appears in the convention unexplained and 
for the first and only time on the first page of 
Lansing’s notes. 

Lansing’s manuscript covers the meetings of 
the convention from the first meeting on May 
25 until July g. The notes for the first eight 
days were taken almost verbatim from those of 
Lansing’s New York colleague, Robert Yates. 
Both Lansing and Yates left the convention 
after July 10, feeling that the convention was 
exceeding its powers. 

Lansing’s notes, although important, are not 
sufficiently significant to call for a third edition 
of Farrand’s Records. Dr Strayer’s edition is 
entirely adequate for use alongside the Records. 
CHARLEs H. COLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston 


Growing in Citizenship. By Jeremiah S. Young, 
and Edwin M. Barton. New York: McGraw 
Hill: 1939. Pp. xx, 822. $1.76. 


A very understanding naturalization teacher 
always introduced his subject to the candi- 
dates for citizenship by saying, “Civics is a 
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study in biology; a study of life, of growing, 
ever-changing, dynamic political bodies.” This 
book by Dr Young and Mr Barton appears to 
be a valuable addition to that sentiment. 

Growing in Citizenship emphasizes the fun- 
damental, unquestioned ideals of American 
democracy. It treats controversial subjects 
frankly and impartially by presenting several 
views of such problems. It attempts, remark- 
ably well, to integrate or fuse the various 
social sciences by the use of historical back- 
ground and by appropriate tie-ins between the 
different fields. This is made functional by an 
approach from the individual’s experiences 
and problems. 

' This book begins with the historical develop- 
ment of the American people, continues with 
the home and family, school and education, 
church and religion, on to recreation and com- 
munity welfare. Community problems, such as 
health, safety, crime prevention, dependency, 
and community planning are carefully treated. 

Government is discussed first from an his- 
toric, second from a functional, and finally, 
from an organizational approach. There is a 
brief historical resumé of the various divi- 
sions of American government, followed by 
separate discussions of the three major func- 
tions of national, state, and local governments. 
In connection with functional government 
there is a splendid section on functional 
citizenship, the rights and duties of citizens, 
political parties and nations. 

Following the sections on “civics” this book 
provides units on everyday-living problems of 
present and future citizens. Trade, commerce, 
manufacture and distribution of goods, and all 
the fundamental phases of “economics” are re- 
lated to the individual and to government. 
Public finances, consumer education, occupa- 
tional orientation, standard of living, methods 
of saving and investment, and finally a graceful 
retirement—all are discussed, emphasizing the 
relations between individuals and contempo- 
rary life. 

This book is divided into six major units 
and forty chapters. The chapters are intro- 
duced with a significant quotation and a state- 
ment of aims. They are ended with a summary, 
vocabulary lists, text questions, suggested 
problems, and problem quotations. This makes 
for effective organization and provides for in- 
teresting reading and study. The print is good, 


the sentences short and concise, the vocabulary 
clear and simple. There are many significant 
historical and contemporary pictures, charts, 
diagrams, and tables. The chief objection is to 
the unavoidable generalities. The outstanding 
features are its simplicity, clarity, and prac- 
ticability. 

The underlying philosophy of this book is 
the idea that citizenship of some type begins 
with birth and does not end while the in- 
dividual lives. Accordingly citizenship responsi- 
bilities are continuous, and “growing in 
citizenship” is an ever present necessity. It is a 
splendid book for a beginning course in social 
science, and for certain groups in advanced 
grades. 

GrorGE A. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


George Washington High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Unified American Government. By Jeremiah 
S. Young, and Elizabeth Young Wright. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1939. Pp. xii, 580. $1.48. 


Civics textbooks for high school pupils have 
within recent years shown a tendency to depart 
from the purpose for which they were orig- 
inally intended, namely, to teach government. 
The average civics text of the present time 
proves on examination to be a composite pic- 
ture of the various phases of modern political, 
social, and economic life. While a treatise of 
this character has its good points, it is never- 
theless fraught with the danger that its over- 
comprehensive way of presenting material will 
result in some confusion for the student. 

This new book is commendable in that it 
represents an attempt to go back to the more 
fundamental approach to the study of civics. 
This may sound like conservatism; but the 
book is far from being conservative in the sense 
in which we have become accustomed to using 
the term. By far the major portion of the text 
has been devoted to the study of the federal 
Constitution. However, that document has 
been presented from the standpoint of its ca- 
pacity to keep in step with the many social 
changes that have taken place since our coun- 
try was founded. In this connection the authors 
seem to have succeeded in presenting the facts 
about government without showing bias 
toward any particular philosophic view. 

It is to be said in defense of the liberal qual- 
ity of this book that it gives the student the 
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opportunity to become well oriented in his 
approach to the study of government. From the 
outset government is presented in the light of 
its place among the different institutions of the 
human race. An important part of this orien- 
tation consists in a presentation of the various 
bases on which governments rest, namely, the 
physical, the historical, and the theoretical. 
Important, too, for the purpose of orientation, 
is the section which deals with the comparison 
of our own form of government with the forms 
to be found in countries of a different phil- 
osophic viewpoint. Those who study this book 
have the opportunity of being brought thor- 
oughly up to date in their knowledge of late 
governmental developments. This is evident 
from the material in the chapters dealing with 
present economic problems of government, 
such as those relating to commerce, to conser- 
vation, and to the interests of agriculture; and 
even to as great an extent from the two chapters 
devoted to governmental interest in the social 
problems of the day. 

On the whole, the book is quite appropriate 
for the grade of school that it is intended to 
serve, namely, the last year of high school. The 
student who is about to complete his public 
school career is much in need of the sort of in- 
struction in American government that the 
authors herein purpose to give him. 

Jesse J. Pucu 

Zanesville, Ohio 


American Social Problems. By S. Howard Pat- 
terson, A. W. Selwyn Little, and Henry Reed 
Burch. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. viii, 
584. $1.96. 


This book is presented as a basic text in social 
studies for senior high school students and in 
the words of its authors “‘it aims to offer and to 
stimulate constructive, instead of destructive, 
criticism of our fundamental institutions.” An 
introductory unit discusses the general ques- 
tions of “Social Life and Group Culture” in 
relation to “Social Problems and America’s 
Possibilities.” The units that follow deal with 
more specific aspects of o.1r national life. Titles 
included are: Conditioning Elements of Social 
Life and Culture, Our People and Their Insti- 
tutions, Economic Problems of Society, Social 
Debtor Groups in Society, Improving Ourselves 
and Our Social Environment, Political Institu- 
tions of American Society, and Social Organi- 
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zation and Institutions of Today. Each chapter 
within the units opens with a brief statement 
of its objectives, and closes with questions on 
the text, activities for students and selected lists 
of reading. 

The idea behind the presentation of this ma- 
terial is excellent and in its limitations of prob- 
lems to be considered is to be commended. 
However, this would be a very difficult book 
for the average student to handle and appre- 
ciate. A tremendous amount of space is given 
to the consideration of the historical origin 
of problems facing our nation with an undue 
emphasis upon terminology, and particularly 
upon sociological terms; this is true throughout 
the entire book where consideration of a cur- 
rent problem is so confused with the past and 
the correct word usages that the student will 
do well if he ever finds the real problem. Due 
to this tendency there is a lack of actual ma- 
terial on the present problem which the stu- 
dent can use in seeking an understanding of it. 
To the reviewer this seems a serious lack. 

The average student will find himself lost 
in a maze of detail before he reaches the central 
problem in each unit and so will lose very early 
whatever interest he might have had in Ameri- 
can social problems. There is little to stimulate 
or challenge an active mind, while the dull stu- 
dent will find it tiresome throughout. The best 
thing about it is the questions at the close of 
each chapter: health, defectives, family and 
education are well presented, but the church 
is so sketchily done as to have little value. Cer- 
tainly to give so little space to the actual gov- 
ernment is to present a lopsided picture. 
Nowhere is our foreign policy discussed—and 
this in a book for senior high school students 
constitutes a basic defect. 

Finally, I would quarrel with this book be- 
cause it does not in any way indicate to the 
student the place of the citizen and his function 
in a democratic government. Propaganda is but 
briefly mentioned under a discussion of polit- 
ical parties. Even in the conclusion there is a 
lack of vigor in facing real issues and problems. 

This book might well have been written any 
time within the last ten years and still have 
filled the same need as it does now, because it is 
not real in its approach and it fails to meet 
the need of teachers and students everywhere 
for a new and vital approach to American 
social problems. The bibliography is one of its 
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best features and should prove of great value 
to students and teachers. As a reference book 
it is very usable and of undoubted value, but as 
a textbook it has, in common with other avail- 
able volumes, many defects. 

HELEN M. GUNDER 


Hunter College High School 
New York City 


New Horizons for the Family. By Una Bernard 
Sait. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xiii, 


772. $4.00. 


As a text this book has the general purpose 
of giving a broad understanding of family or- 
ganization as related to society at large with 
particular stress on family problems in con- 
temporary American society, and of assisting 
the student in “preparation for marriage and 
family life.” Its basic orientation is the con- 
tinued necessity for modification of the family 
with social change, and, by the analysis of 
family problems as arising from the disruptive 
influences of ever more quickly changing social 
conditions, to apply intelligent planning and 
direction to facilitate more harmonious ad- 
justment. The historical material is treated 
chronologically only as it is relevant to the 
understanding of the evolution of the family 
structure and its relation to, for instance, eco- 
nomics, religion, sex, education. This arrange- 
ment should prove useful for teaching purposes 
despite the fact that it is necessarily sketchy in 
the handling of so vast a body of material. The 
central emphasis is on childhood and the func- 
tion of the family as an educational institution. 
To this end, the interrelation of the home and 
the school is ably treated in the light of the 
principles of progressive education. There is 
also a rather thorough consideration of the 
problem of women’s status in modern society 
and the conflict of values in women’s lives. The 
major problems of family life, such as birth 
control, marital maladjustments, and divorce, 
are examined largely in terms of the respective 
roles of the two sexes in the home and society. 
The author then evolves the concept of the 
“cooperative family” which entails a pattern of 
relationship between husband, wife, and chil- 
dren held to be best adapted to present social 
conditions, and applies it to the treatment of 
the economic, educational, and broadly social 
aspect of “home life.”’ 

Throughout the book the author shows a 
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thoughtful consideration of the problems in- 
volved and a commendable reliance on the best 
authorities from whom are taken many quota- 
tions well adapted to the wide range of ma- 
terial covered. The influence of Dewey is 
particularly marked both in the general 
orientation and in the sections dealing with 
education. The book should be specially useful 
for those studying teaching, social service work, 
and home economics. 
HENRY ELKIN 


Queens College 
New York City 


Practical Problems in Economics. By Broadus 
Mitchell, and Louise Pearson Mitchell. New 
York: Holt, 1938. Pp. vi, 596. $2.50. 


This companion volume to the authors’ 
General Economics is written for first year col- 
lege economics; it is probably too big and in- 
sufficiently elementary for secondary school 
courses. It comprises fifteen chapters, dealing 
with exploitation and protection of consumers, 
cooperative enterprise, the housing problem, 
population, unemployment (two chapters), 
labor relations, agricultural economic and so- 
cial problems (two chapters), transportation, 
electric power, public revenue, Soviet state eco- 
nomics, and Fascist economics (two chapters). 
Though ideas among teachers as to topical se- 
lections for problem studies are bound to differ 
widely, it can at least be said that the present 
volume’s choice is fair enough except for the 
omission of adequate treatment of industrial 
price and output policies and international 
trade, subjects that are touched upon only in- 
cidentally. 

The Mitchells (Professor Broadus Mitchell 
was until last year of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity faculty) are severely critical of existing 
economic arrangements and public policies. 
That public ownership and supervision of pri- 
vate enterprise should be greatly extended is 
axiomatic in their analysis. Economic planning, 
they argue, so far as we now have it in the 
United States is viciously committed to policies 
of maintaining and even of intensifying scar- 
city, because capitalistic institutions and ide- 
ology are placed ahead of genuine social 
interest in an expanding and widely distributed 
real income and in a minimum of labor un- 
employment. All of this is in a familiar mode 
of thought. The social philosophy it postulates 
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can be passed by without comment other than 
to note that the authors are altogether too ro- 
mantic about Soviet economy both as a way of 
life and as to its actual achievements. 

The contentious style of exposition may be 
considered more as merit than defect in this 
book; and the amount of looseness and over- 
statement in the analysis may be tolerable, 
although more forceful expression of considera- 
tions conflicting with the authors’ preconcep- 
tions would be an improvement. A competent 
instructor can supply the necessary modifica- 
tions and supplemental material. However, at- 
tention should be directed to two points of 
analysis. 

First, statements are made (p. 22, 497) which 
fail to bring out the fact that in economics 
“scarcity” is a relative concept, not merely an 
antonym for plenty as in popular usage. This 
matter of degree is vital to a correct conception 
of economic problems and policies. Much as the 
production restriction fostered by existing 
policies and economic arrangements in “capital- 
istic’ countries is to be deplored, beginning stu- 
dents are not enlightened by statements 
implying that a “production for use” system 
avoids restriction. Such loose formulation in 
key statements is unfortunate. However, the 
authors indicate well enough in the general 
discussion that the whole process of capital for- 
mation and of economy in general, whether in 
socialist or capitalist economy, involves choices 
between alternative uses of resources, involving 
restriction (either absolute or relative) of some 
alternatives in favor of larger pursuit of others. 

Secondly, the authors are dogmatic regarding 
lack of “consumer purchasing power” as a cause 
of business cycles and unemployment. To ad- 
vance a theory that is demonstrably very far 
from being satisfactory, as though it were gos- 
pel, is bad pedagogy. Particular exception must 
be taken to the stress put on “underconsump- 
tion” (p. 23). The inherent spending and sav- 
ing dilemma of modern capitalism must, of 
course, be sharply marked in a textbook. But 
the choice of “underconsumption” in pref- 
erence to “overproduction” is the old futility 
repeated; both phrases describe correlative im- 
plications of the “oversaving” doctrine. Why 
make such a choice, especially a definitive one 
in a book for beginners? 

There are some other respects in which the 
book is logically weak. On the other hand, its 


engaging conversational style and earnestly 
provocative social consciousness should do 
much to arouse the rank and file sophomoric 
mind. In this light the book’s defects may not 
be so serious—if the instructor is careful. 
Horace G. WHITE, JR. 


New York University 


Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching Amer- 
ican History. By Harry Arthur Wise. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. ix, 187. 


$3.00. 


In this study Dr Wise has attempted to de- 
termine the value of using ten selected Chron- 
icles of America Photoplays in regular senior 
high school American history classes. The ex- 
periment was conducted in five Missouri towns 
of varying sizes. Approximately one thousand 
students in twenty-eight classes working under 
nine different teachers participated in the ex- 
periment. The classes were divided into experi- 
mental and control groups, the matched-pair 
method being used. For each student in the 
experimental group there was a student of 
corresponding sex, ability, and achievement in 
history in the control group. The results of the 
elaborate testing program to which these groups 
submitted should be of interest to every teacher 
of history. 

Dr Wise found that although the films varied 
greatly in their effectiveness, in every case the 
experimental group, which had the advantage 
of the supplementary motion pictures, made a 
better score on the comprehensive objective 
tests. In all, the experimental group showed a 
mean gain of 17 per cent over the control group 
The results also indicated that the photoplays 
were of more value to boys than to girls. From 
a study of the gains made by those on the dif- 
ferent levels of ability it was concluded that 
“the students of the lowest ability group derived 
the most benefit from the films while the stu- 
dents of the highest ability group received the 
least aid from their use” (p. 71). Further tests 
showed that those using the motion pictures 
did more voluntary outside reading, and ac- 
quired a more favorable attitude toward history 
as a school subject. 

For the most part these findings serve to cor- 
roborate the conclusions reached by Knowlton 
and Tilton in their study of this series of films 
(Daniel C. Knowlton and J. Warren Tilton, 
Motion Pictures in History Teaching. New 
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Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1929). Dr Wise con- 
cludes, as did the earlier experimenters, that 
the historical motion picture contributes most 
“to those phases of history which are concerned 
with people, causal relationships, and social 
and economic relations, and least to dates and 
chronological order” (p. 113). The films were 
found to be very valuable in the introduction 
of detail, atmosphere and background, and in 
the stimulation of student imagination. 
Although the author has done an extremely 
careful and accurate piece of research, its sig- 
nificance is subject to certain very definite limi- 
tations. Each film was shown in a regular forty- 
five minute class period. Since the films used 
were three reels in length and since each reel 
requires fifteen minutes for projection, it can 
be seen that the accepted technique of motiva- 
tion and follow-up in the same class period 
could not be applied here. Then, too, each film 
was shown but once. There was no attempt to 
check back on facts by reshowing any portion 
or all of any particular film. We may conclude 
from this study, however, that the Chronicles of 
America Photoplays with all their stilted and 
amateurish acting, with their dragging action 
and monotonous subtitles, still make a definite 
contribution to high school history. It makes 
one impatient for the day when an up-to-date 
series of short, historical dramas, replete with 
direct speech and environmental sound will 
be produced for American history classes. 
WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


Paterson State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Teaching in the Elementary School. By Luella 
Cole. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 
Pp. xvi, 158. $2.50. 


Miss Cole’s purpose in writing this book is 
to solve the problems relating to “the precise 
needs of teachers now in service as revealed 
through statements made by a total of 1,377 ele- 
mentary school teachers” (p. vii). These prob- 
lems, in the solution of which Miss Cole pre- 
sents a discussion of many topics in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner, are selected from studies 
of W. H. Morton (Everyday Problems of Ele- 
mentary School Teacher. Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1930) and L. W. Moore (Difficulties Recog- 
nized by Elementary School Teachers. Birming- 
ham, Alabama, College Bulletin No. 6, 1934). 

The plan of the book necessitates its emphasis 
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on detail and predestines its use by teachers 
who adhere to the traditionally “essentialist” 
pattern of elementary education. The book 
would be more useful to teachers in service than 
as a text in a college “technique” course, since 
it deals with an amount of detail in the daily 
class routine which would be overwhelming to 
a student teacher. However, if any prospective 
teacher is in doubt concerning the social, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and personality requirements 
of a successful elementary teacher, Miss Cole's 
book definitely points out the problems to be 
faced before such teaching is selected as a voca- 
tion by a person of limited imagination and 
skill. ERMA K. ROLAR 


State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


The Follett Picture-Story Series. Chicago: Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., 1936-38. Each 60c in 
cloth, 15c in paper. 


Teachers of intermediate grades who are fa- 
miliar with some of the Follett Picture-Story 
books will welcome additional ones. The latest 
to be published, The Magic of Cloth, The 
Clothes We Wear, and Words on Wings all by 
Jonathan Yale, like their predecessors, are out- 
standing for their illustrations. Most of the illus- 
trations are from photographs, well selected 
from many sources. By bleeding the picture to 
the edges the maximum of space on the page has 
been utilized, and the larger the picture the 
clearer the details. Each book of forty pages has 
from forty to fifty illustrations. To be sure, ex- 
cellent illustrations are available from many 
sources, but, as anyone knows who has made 
a collection, it is difficult to find those that 
exactly fit in with the topic studied. Textbooks 
are including better illustrations, and maga- 
zines yield good pictures, but they are not 
enough. Small, inexpensive books such as these 
are a great help in providing additional illus- 
trative material. 

Since the illustration usually takes most of 
the space on the page, the text is brief but 
sufficient to hold the interest. The publishers 
recommend the books for “Grade 3 and up,” 
but they seem difficult for third grade. There 
may be some of the better readers who will have 
little difficulty. The material seems better fitted 
to the succeeding grades. The publishers also 
suggest that the material be used in remedial 
reading and so it may well be. 
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There is excellent supplementary material 
for geography in the series on food, Food by 
Helen Harter and Alta McIntire, Milk by Alta 
McIntire, and Bread by Helen Harter, and in 
the series on industries by Linton J. Keith, 
Coal and Wood. The series on transportation, 
Wheel, Sail and Wing, Trains by D. W. Follett, 
Boats by Linton J. Keith and D. W. Follett, and 
How We Travel by Helen Harter, and the series 
on social backgrounds, How the City Serves Its 
People by Alta McIntire, The Tale of the 
Trailer by Clara O. Wilson, and Homes of Long 
Ago and Homes of Today both by Bernadine 
Bailey and Zabeth Selover, provide suggestions 
for interesting topics for study and the organi- 
zation provides an outline and a point of de- 
parture. 

IpA BREVAD DEPENCIER 

University of Chicago Elementary School 


Vocational Education. By John Dale Russell 
and associates. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x, 325. 40C¢. 


This study is prosaic. Unless the reader were 
definitely interested in the field, he would be 
apt to miss the damning indictment of much 
of the present system of “federally reimbursed 
vocational education”’ that it contains. Sympa- 
thetic to the need for the expansion of voca- 
tional education, it projects the broad outlines 
of a program to revamp the system. 

Vocational education under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and as expanded in the George- 
Dean Act has bloomed into a federally dictated 
program under a group of bureaucrats whose 
vision has not equalled their zeal. They have 
fostered a spirit of separateness among their 
students, teachers, and administrators which 
has resulted in friction and inefficiency. They 
have followed a narrow conception of voca- 
tional education in a day when some versatility 
is needed. Slow to cooperate with the public, 
local agencies, interested groups and other gov- 
ernmental agencies, they have incurred the dis- 
favor of organized labor who feel that the 
program is anti-union and of many employers 
who question the value of much of the training. 
In evaluating the instructional program, the 
study grants that, while the program for agri- 
culture, home-making and training for women 
in trades and industries is in fairly good order, 
the training for men in trades and industries 
leaves much to be desired. 


Among the specific recommendations for re- 
vamping the program, the study advocates that 
the administration of the program be returned 
for the most part to the states. Further appro- 
priations by the federal government might bet- 
ter be made for general education in as much 
as any program of vocational training is in- 
extricably linked with the rest of the school 
program. Should, however, specific grants be 
continued for vocational education, the pro- 
gram should be defined broadly. 

Federal appropriations should be made on 
an equalization principle since educational 
needs in the various states and localities do not 
coincide with ability to support an adequate 
educational program. A field for federal stimu- 
lation which remains largely untouched, it is 
pointed out, is the junior college. 

Specific fields viewed by the study as suitable 
for vocational training in the public schools 
are agriculture, home-making, certain phases of 
trades and industries, office occupations, dis- 
tributive occupations, and certain public serv- 
ice occupations on an experimental basis. 
Acquaintance with working conditions, labor 
problems and a general view of the contribu- 
tion of the occupation to society should be a 
part of the program. 

Vocational guidance and placement should 
be greatly expanded in order to keep the pro- 
gram in close contact with occupational needs 
and to facilitate individual adjustment. A 
national occupational outlook service is par- 
ticularly needed. Legislators, federal and local 
administrators, vocational teachers, and other 
interested parties will find this study a sound 
handbook for the broader outlines of building 
a workable program of vocational training. 

RICHARD J. WILLIAMS 


Central High School 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Seeing Our Country. Book One. By Walter B. 
Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. vii, 386. $1.60. 


Vital problems of groups of people living in 
different regions of the United States are simply 
and interestingly portrayed and interpreted in 
conversational form. Understandings and ap- 
preciations of man’s problems in meeting and 
controlling his environment are broadened and 
deepened by vicarious traveling and mingling 
with various families at their daily work. 
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We rode with Mary and Paul Griggs in their 
father’s truck as he carried food and supplies 
in and out of a great Eastern city. We followed 
the Carpenter children on trips with their 
uncle, the conservationist, during his inspec- 
tion of soil erosion projects in the South and 
Southeastern farming regions. 

Joining Luella and Lewis Hunt in a Pacific 
Coast states tour, we saw the experimental work 
in soilless agriculture, took part in the fight 
against frost among the orange groves, gathered 
head lettuce, covered melon plants, fought a 
flood, visited a gold mine and a lumber plant, 
fished for salmon in the Columbia River, and 
visited the Grand Coulee Dam. 

About one hundred thirty excellent illustra- 
tions from actual photographs, fifteen sketches, 
and two maps are exceptionally fine visual aids 
arranged so that they can be used easily in a 
delinescope. 

Written primarily for children in the inter- 
mediate grades, the book, or particular units 
from it, should also be very useful for groups 
in the junior high schools. 

ALICE B. GRANNIS 


State Teachers College 
Winona, Minnesota 
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de Kruif, Paul. Toward a Healthy America. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 31. New York: Silver Burdett, 
1939- Pp. 31. 10C. 

Democracy Must Think: An Informal Round-Table 
Discussion on Public Opinion in a Democracy at 
the National Municipal League’s Forty-Fourth 
Annual Conference on Government. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xi, 65. $1.00. 

Devine, Edward T. When Social Work Was Young. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 163. $1.75. 

deWilde, John C. Building the Third Reich. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association in cooperation 
with National Peace Conference, 1939. Pp. 56. 25¢c. 

Ebenstein, William. Fascist Italy. New York: American 
Book, 1939. Pp. x, 310. $2.50. 

Elsbree, Willard S. The American Teacher: Evolution 
of a Professor in a Democracy. New York: American 
Book, 1939. Pp. ix, 566. $2.75. 

Ford, Guy Stanton, ed. Dictatorship in the Modern 
World. rev. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1939- Pp. xiv, 362. $3.50. 

Ford, James. Social Deviation. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. xix, 602. $3.50. 

Fosdick, Dorothy. What Is Liberty? New York: Harper, 
1939. Pp. x, 194. $2.00. 

Hanna, Paul R., Potter, Gladys, and Gray, William S. 
Without Machinery. Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1939. 
Pp. 288. gac. 

Heaton, Kenneth L., and Weedon, Vivian. The Failing 
Student: A Study of Academic Failure and the Im- 
plication for Education. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. x, 286. $2.50. 

Higham, C.S.S., and Higham, M.M.B. Makers of the 
Commonwealth. New York: Longmans Green, 1939. 
Pp. iv, 252. $1.10. 

Hockett, Homer Carey. The Constitutional History of 
the United States, 1776-1826. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. xiii, 416. $3.00. 

Informative Classroom Picture Series. The Farm: Unit 
of Teaching Pictures. Grand Rapids, Michigan: In- 
formative Classroom Picture Association, 1939. $2.95. 

Jackson, J. Hampden. The Postwar World, 1918-1939. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1939. Pp. x, 480. $2.00. 

Kamiat, Arnold H. Social Forces in Personality Stunt- 
ing. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1939. Pp. 256 
$2.50. 

Keliher, Alice V., ed., Hess, Franz, LeBron, Marion, 
Modley, Rudolf, and Beichman, Arnold. News 
Workers. New York: Harper, 1939. Pp. 56. 80c. 

Keliher, Alice V., ed., Hess, Franz, LeBron, Marion, 
and Modley, Rudolf. Nurses at Work. New York; 
Harper, 1939. Pp. 57. 80c. 

Keliher, Alice V., ed., Hess, Franz, LeBron, Marion, 
Modley, Rudolf, and Bettman, Otto. Air Workers. 
New York: Harpers, 1938. Pp. 56. 80c. 

Kelly, Sister Mary Gilbert. Catholic Immigrant Colo- 
nization Projects in the United States, 1815-1860. 
New York: United States Catholic Historical Society, 


1939. Pp. ix, 290. 
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Kinneman, John A., and Ellwood, Robert S. Living 
with Others. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. 
xii, 531, Vii. $1.72. 

Kohn, Hans. Revolutions and Dictatorships: Essays in 
Contemporary History. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 437. $3.50. 

Korey, Edward L., and Runge, Edmond J. Economics: 
Principles and Problems. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1939. Pp. xi, 687. $1.80. 

Krug, Edward A. Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us. 
Boston: Ginn, 1939. Pp. vi, 74. 60c. 

Langsam, Walter Consuelo. In Quest of Empire: The 
Problem of Colonies. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1939. Pp. 96. 25¢. 

Levy, John, and Munroe, Ruth. The Happy Family. 
New York: Knopf, 1938. Pp. 319. $2.75. 

McClure, C. H., and Yarbrough, W. H. The United 
—_ of America. Chicago: Laidlaw, 1937. Pp. 671. 

1.68. 

McClure, C. H., Scheck, Charles C., and Wright, W. W. 
The Background of Modern Nations, 1939, Pp. 512, 
$1.44. The Story of Ancient Times, 1937, Pp. viii, 
338, $1.00. The Middle Ages, 1938, Pp. ix, 406, $1.20. 
Chicago: Laidlaw. 

MacMahon, Arthur W., and Millett, John D. Federal 
Administrators: A Biographical Approach to the 
Problem of Departmental Management. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 524. $4.50. 

Mayer, J. P. Political Thought: The European Tradi- 
tion. New York: Viking, 1939. Pp. xxviii, 485. $4.00. 

Meyers, J. G., Hamer, O. Stuart, and Grisso, Lillian. 
The Old World and Its Gifts. Chicago: Follett, 1939. 
Pp. vii, 552. $1.96. : 

Moffett, M’Ledge. When We Meet Socially: A Guide- 
book to Good Form in Social Conventions. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1939. Pp. vii, 167. $1.25. 

Nichols, Jeannette P., and Nichols, Roy F. The Growth 
of American Democracy: Social, Economic, Polit- 
ical, New York: Appleton Century, 1939. Pp. xxiii, 
819. $4.00. 

Norton, T. L. Public Education and Economic Trends. 
Cambridge: Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, 1939. Pp. 196. $1.50. 

Odum, Howard W. American Social Problems: An 
Introduction to the Study of the People and Their 
Dilemmas. New York: Holt, 1939. Pp. vii, 549. $3.00. 

Park, Robert E., ed. An Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1939. Pp. 
vi, 353- $2.00, paper bound $1.00. 

Parker, J. Cecil, Patterson, C. Perry, and McAlister, 
Samuel B. Citizenship in Our Democracy. Boston: 
Heath, 1939. Pp. viii, 404. $1.20. 

Pressey, Sidney L., Janney, J. Elliott, and Kuhlen, 
Raymond G. Life: A Psychological Survey. New 
York: Harper, 1939. Pp. xxxiii, 654. 2.50. 

Prosser, Charles Allen. Secondary Education and Life. 
The Inglis Lecture, 1939. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1939. Pp. 91. $1.00. 

Regents’ Inquiry, Report of the 
Eckert, Ruth E., and Marshall, Thomas O. When 

Youth Leave School. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1938. Pp. xvii, 360. $3.00. 

Grace, A. G., and Moe, G. A. State Aid and School 
Costs. New York: McGraw Hill, 1938. Pp. xv, 400. 
$3.50. 

Norton, Thomas L. Education for Work. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1938. Pp. xviii, 263. $2.75. 

Reid, Ira DeA. The Negro Immigrant: His Back- 
ground, Characteristics and Social Adjustment, 
1899-1937. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. 
Pp. 261. $3.50. 

Reynolds, Mary Trackett. Interdepartmental Com- 
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mittees in the National Administration. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 177. $2.25. 

Roucek, Joseph S. The Politics of the Balkans. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1939. Pp. xv, 168. $1.50. 

Rulon, Phillip J., and Blanton, Robert J. An Occupa- 
tional Classification for Research Workers. Cam- 
bridge: Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. 47. 50Cc. 

Schultz, Hazel. Housing and the Home. New York: 
Appleton Century, 1939. Pp. ix, 420. $2.00. 

Shepardson, Whitney H. in collaboration with William 
O. Scroggs. The United States in World Affairs: an 
Account of American Foreign Relations. New York: 
Harper, 1938. Pp. xiii, 436. $2.00. 

Shoen, Harriet H., and Morehouse, Frances. A Work- 
book to be used with Tryon, Lingley, and More- 
house’s The American Nation Yesterday and Today, 
I & II. Boston: Ginn, 1939. Pp. 95. 28c. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics: An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems. rev. ed. New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1939. Pp. xvi, 559. $1.68. 

Smith, Payson, Wright, Frank W., and _ associates. 
Education in the Forty-Eight States. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xv. 199. goc. 

Stafford, George T. Spects for the Handicapped. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1939. Pp. xvi, 302. $2.75 trade, 
$2.00 text. 

Stewart, Irvin. Local Broadcasts to Schools. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 239. $2.00. 
Stolper, B.J.R., and Fenn, Henry C. Integration at 
Work: Six Greek Cities: An Experience with Social 
Studies, Literature, and Art in the Modern High 
School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vii, 166. $1.85. 
Stone, Harold A., Price, Don K., and Stone, Kathryn H. 


City Manager Government in San Diego. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1939. Pp. iv, 72. 50c. 

Thompson, Charles Manfred, and Jones, Fred Mitchell. 
Economic Development of the United States, A 
First Course. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xiii, 
794- $3.50. 

Trott, Norman L., and Sanderson, Ross W. What 
Church People Think About Social and Economic 
Issues. Report of an Opinion Survey. New York: 
Association Press, 1938. Pp. 79. 75c. 

Watters, Garnette, and Courtis, §. A. A Picture Dic. 
tionary for Children. A first guide to the meanings, 
spellings and use of words and a fascinating intro- 
duction to the adventure of building a vocabulary. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1939. Pp. 478. 

Wetzel, William A. The Teacher and Civil Liberty: 
An Essay on the Relation of Public Education to 
the Orderly Processes of Democracy. Cambridge: 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
1939. Pp. 59. 50C. i ; 

Whittaker, Milo L., and Jamison, Olis G. Experiences 
in Citizenship. St. Louis: Webster, 1939. Pp. xvi, 684. 

Wilder, Howard B. Edited by Francis T. Spaulding. 
Work Guide in American —— for Senior High 
Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. vii, 
152. 6oc. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, and d’Eca, Raul. Outline History 
of Latin America. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1939. 
Pp. xiii, 476. $2.00 (paper bound $1.00). 

Williams, Lawrence S. Robin and Jean in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. New York: American Book, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 241. 8oc. 

Woestemeyer, Ina Faye in collaboration with J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill. The Westward Movement. New 
York: Appleton Century, 1939. Pp. xx, 500. $2.25. 
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Helpful Materials. .for the new term 


Selected Test Items in World/History—by Howarp R. ANDERSON 


Bibliography of Textbooks in Social Studies — by WuBor F. 


Utilization of Community Resources in the Social Studies 
Ninth Yearbook.—Rutu West, Editor 


And, of course, Social Education, bringing you each month stimulating articles 
by leaders in the field, reviews of new books, and reports of visual aid and other 


Write to H. E. Wilson, Secretary 


National Council for the Social Studies 


75c 


50c 


$2.00 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















